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Under his jacket 




























Are you proud that he has everything 

he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 
your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you : 
love than the gift of security? It is the 
great privilege in America, where we of 
are free to provide it. ne 
And think, too—this is the way each of B. 
us helps build the security of our : 
country, by simply taking care of our a 
own. A secure America is the sum $3. 
of its secure homes. " 
The security of your country begins vai 
in your home. - 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 





If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity! And they can go on earning 


interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish, giving you a re- 
turn of 80% on your original in- 
vestment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self-em- 
ployed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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An Amazing 
Demonstration Offer From 
The History Book Club! values up to $205° 


THE distinguished volumes shown below you don’t, you merely return a form (always 
sell for up to $7.50 each in the publishers’ provided) and it will not be sent. You may 
editions. But you may choose ANY THREE take as few as four books a year, and resign 
for a total of only $4.50 if you join the His- any time after accepting four such books. 
tory Book Club now. You receive a valuable Bonus Book at no 

This amazingly generous demonstration extra charge, each time you purchase four 
offer is made to prove how much you will selections. In addition to current selections, 
enjoy the RICH VARIETY of important a large number of other important books are 
new books of history and world affairs you always available to you at special money- 
can get at cash savings through the History saying prices. 

Book Club. Choose any THREE books shown be- 

As a member, you take only the books Jow for only $4.50. Mail your 
you want, and you save real money on them. coupon today. 

(Last year, members saved an average of 
$3.28 on each selection, including value of 
bonus books.) 

Every selection is described to you in ad- 
vance in a careful and objective review. You 
then decide whether you want the book 
at the special member’s price. If 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 











Which 3 do you want for only $4.50 with membership? 


MAIL ENTIRE COUPON 
THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC., Dept. R-5, 45 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Send me at once the THREE titles I have four additional selections or alternates. My 
checked below, two as my enrollment gifts only obligation is to accept four selections 
a yy 4 A, 2 ——. = bill né or alternates in the first year I am  mem- 
only %- cents for postage ber, and I may resign at any time after 
packing. Forthcoming selections will be accepting four such books. GUARANTEE: 





= oe fast a by" returning “a If not completely satisfied, | may return my 

rinted form. You ye Sy * vauable _ first shipment within 7 days, and membership 
EE BONUS BOOK cash I purchase will be cancelled. 

CHECK YOUR 3 BOOKS HERE: O4 A HISTORY were fenncs. By Lucien 
THE ARAB WORLD: Past, Present Fe Kin sy be Fg. - 


“aneide piteure’ Oot today's Unusual revoiutionaries and statesmen! Maps 


Arab world, struggling to recover its and pictures. List price: $6.50. 
lost unity. Tilustrated. t price ; $6.50. 0 THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 
ye secret DIARY OF HAROLD L. ICKES. Edited by Bernard DeVoto. Breath- 


d-the-scene record of taking personal account of the search 
Roosevelt administration. C Crowded with for the og yg erg: Many pic- 
frank word-portraits—ranging from ture maps. price: $ 


Hopkins to MacArthur! List price : $6.00. — 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Benjamin 
HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL Cj sean Hailed by cevleere and 
STAFF. By Walter Goerlitz. The most by Lincoln experts as the ‘“‘best one- 
Sores ye milita: nie Ge ne volume life of Li incoln’’ in recent times! 
t ° 
umphs and fatal sntdoalowtntions List we: path-steyss 


Pn pcm ams, Pe Herr 
rilliant, - 
g LEmn TO —y by History ica’s controversial | China policy from 


of World Communism. 2 Hugh Seton- 
Watson. Masterful history of Com- 
— yy 5 a the a gas men 
who bu it, and contro! now. 
List price: $6.00. price: $6.00. 
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Life’s Little Disappointments 


One Life editorial writer must have 
winced every time he saw Life’s May 
3 issue at a newsstand or in a bar- 
bershop. For during the crumbling 
days of our Indo-China policy, he 
had chosen as his theme optimism 
about the Dulles diplomacy. 

ns . There is now at least a 
chance,” said Life, “for the free 
world to survive Geneva with its 
solidarity and its frontiers unim- 
paired. The whole position has been 
changed by the active diplomacy of 
John Foster Dulles, abetted by the 
grim logic of events. 

“[Dulles] . . . made it seem U.S. 
policy to fight if necessary for the 
freedom of Indochina . [He] 
forced Congressmen to look this com- 
mitment in the face, and won con- 
siderable bipartisan support for his 
bold course. . . . [He] strengthened 
the hand of Britain’s more resolute 
leaders like Anthony Eden.” 

During the week end this went to 
press, the following things were hap- 


pening (according to newspaper dis- 
patches and the Congressional Quar- 
terly): 

Saturday, April 24. Geneva; France 
has asked for direct large-scale in- 
tervention in the Indo-China war by 
U.S. aircraft manned by American 
crews. However, she has been told it 
is impossible for President Eisen- 
hower to sanction such a move in 
peacetime. 

New Orleans: In a speech Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin said the Admin- 
istration has no intention of sending 
U.S. foot soldiers into Indo-China. 

Sunday, April 25. London: The 
British Cabinet rejected any sugges- 
tion that the Government was mov- 
ing toward military intervention 
now in support of French Union 
forces fighting the Communist-led 
rebels. Geneva: Mr. Eden had found 
it necessary to inform M. Bidault 
that Britain was in no position to 
give the military aid requested. 

Monday, April 26: Washington: 
Senator Edwin Johnson (D., Colo- 
rado) said the Indo-China war was 
not a war of Communist aggression, 
and accused the Administration of 
running a “crusade to send troops 








THE SENATOR AND ‘BOB’ 


Olympus rocks with laughter: the anarchist 

Cries “Order!”; the brawler, plaintive, scolds delay, 
The disrupter damns interruption to insist 

On fairness, who—day after bullying day— 

Disdains it. This is the kind of mortal show 

To convulse the gods: seeing how indecent men 
Through power and guile bring decent men so low, 
So familiar with evil that they sit quiet when 

Obscene and shaming insult slaps their face 

Into a smile: this substitute for pride, 

This genial coin with which a f 

Pays off its rage and pushes honor aside. 


The gods may laugh; but let no man assume 
That laughter is in order in this room. 


usiness race 


—SEC 








THE REPORTER’S NOTES 


to Indo-China.” Senator Milton 
Young (R., North Dakota) said “the 
sooner we get out of Indo-China the 
better it will be.” Representative 
Clarence Cannon (D., Missouri) 
called on the Administration to tell 
Congress clearly “whether we will de- 
fend Indo-China or not.” Represen- 
tative Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 
(D., New York) urged withdrawal 
of all forces and a U.N. trusteeship 
over Indo-China. Representative 
Walter Judd (R., Minnesota) said 
the crisis in Indo-China must be 
solved by France and the people of 
Vietnam. If there was any bipartisan 
support for Mr. Dulles’s policy, or 
any clear idea on Capitol Hill what 
the policy was supposed to be, the 
public record did not reveal it. 

Also on April 26: The newspa- 
pers broke out in a rash of dispatches 
from Geneva, like this one in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald: 

“The United States will not enter 
the Indo-China war to save any or 
all of that country from conquest 
by Communist forces. This became 
abundantly clear here today as the 
American view on the Indo-China 
crisis was learned on the eve of the 
Geneva conference. . . .” 

The source of this new policy 
statement, according to a later broad- 
cast by Drew Pearson, was Mr. 
Dulles, in another of the off-the-rec- 
ord press conferences for which the 
Administration is becoming famous. 

Later that week, Life hit the 
stands. Mr. Dulles had already eaten 
his words, but Life was distributing, 
with editorial approval, five million 
copies of them: “These risks are far 
less than would face us a few years 
from now if we dare not be resolute 
today.” 


Happy Days Are Here Again 


Gimbels ran an ad for color TV sets 
the other day in the New York 
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Times that should go a long way to- 
ward stopping all this scare talk 
about unemployment, steel-produc- 
tion rates, and rolling readjustment. 
The sets cost a thousand dollars 
(“delivery: practically immediate- 
ly”), and Gimbels feels that you 
couldn’t get rid of a G-note to better 
advantage. 

“Put your money where it shows,” 
the headline advised. And the ad 
went on to caution that a thousand 
spent on a cruise would leave you 
with nothing but ‘an hour’s table 
talk and xbatch of photos,” that you 
would be positively embarrassed to 
be seen in a second-hand car at that 
price, and that even a Persian lamb 
coat would get you no more than “a 
goggle or two from the neighbors.” 
(Did Gimbels’s fur department O.K. 
the ad?) Vanity, vanity, saith the 
copywriter, all this is vanity. But for 
the real solid satisfaction that comes 
from consumption that is truly con- 
spicuous in the modern manner, 
there’s nothing like “owning the first 
RCA Victor color set in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

These results are promised: “. . . 
strangers will drop in to chat... . 
Distant cousins will fly into town to 
visit. . . . You'll be courted, culti- 
vated, cosseted —and_ envied — by 
friends and enemies.” Presumably 
most of these rewards will come your 
way only two hours a week in New 
York, when color telecasts are trans- 
mitted to the Joneses and to those 
who are keeping up with them. Of 
course if you play your cards right 
you may be able to stir up a certain 
amount of envy every single day 
from 11:30 to noon, when color pat- 
terns are broadcast. 

We ourselves are not actually in 
the market—still trying to get rid of 
the distant cousins who arrived on 
the bus just after we had electric 
lights put in—but we rest easier at 
night just knowing that Gimbels is 
convinced there are a lot of people 
walking around with thousand-dol- 
lar bills. Gimbels isn’t in business for 
its health, after all, and an ad like 
that costs money. 

What do you say now, Walter 
Reuther? 

Confucius on McCarthy 
(According to Will Durant) 
“Obscurity of thought and insincere 
inaccuracy of speech seemed to him 

national calamities.” 
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SCHINANIGANS 
(A broadcast by ERIC SEVAREID over CBS Radio April 29) 


|F THERE is any sense of political 
humor left in the country, which 
| frequently doubt, we will probably 
have a new musical comedy one of 
these days entitled “Rise and Schine,” 
in which a basso profundo in the 
wings will repeatedly sing the theme 
song called “Point of Order” (not to 
be confused with the novel entitled 
Point of No Return). With or without 
music, a rerun of the current Wash- 
ington soap opera can be a distinct 
service to the public, provided the 
program prints a clear outline of the 
plot and identifies the part each of 
the characters is playing. By five 
o'clock this afternoon, the folks in 
my neighborhood, whether they were 
pro- or anti-McCarthy, couldn’t tell, 
any more, who were the good guys 
and who the bad guys. 

There was a newcomer in our 
group and he gave us expert spec- 
tators quite a rough time with his 
questions. The conversation in front 
of the television set went, in parts, 
about like this: 

“McCarthy and Stevens, they’re 
both Republicans, aren't they?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, how come they are fight- 
ing each other, then?” 

We said they were probably also 
human beings. 

“Well, now that Jackson and Mc- 
Clellan and that Symington, they’re 
Democrats . How come they 
seem to be defending the Repub- 
lican Secretary of the Army while 
the Republican members of the com- 
mittee don’t seem interested in de- 
fending him?” 

All we could answer was that 
Washington is full of wheels within 
wheels, sometimes big wheels within 
small wheels. 

“What's so funny about Private 
Schine being out out in front of a 
bunch of generals? Isn‘t that the 
way it usually is in a war?” 

We said it was, but in this war 
the men in the rear weren’t exactly 
supporting the private at the front. 

He said, “Who's Schine scared 
of? That lawyer in front of him or his 
generals in back of him?” We 
thought this was probably the first 
time in history a private has been 
more scared of a civilian than of a 
general. 

The newcomer said, “Isn’t that 


Mundt in the middle?” We said 
Mundt was in the middle all right. 
“Why doesn’t he use that hammer?” 
We said he probably saves the 
hammer till after the sessions to hit 
himself over the head with because 
it feels so good when he stops. 

He said “McCarthy must be read- 
ing someone else’s lines. There he is 
objecting to a witness being brow- 
beaten.” We replied that McCarthy 
does not like to see privates brow- 
beaten, only generals, especially 
generals who undignify themselves 
by sitting next to Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. “Look,” he said’ 
later. “There’s Senator Dworshak 
squabbling with McCarthy about that 
letterhead. | thought McCarthy hand- 
picked Dworshak to represent him 
on the committee.” “Well,” we said, 
“in politics when you grab for a 
rose you often get a thorn; besides, 
Dworshak also represents a lot of 
people in Idaho where television is 
believed to have penetrated by 
now.” 


HE newcomer said, “Is Private 

Schine a Communist?” We said 
“Of course not. What gave you that 
idea?” “Well,” he said, “they keep 
talking about the Army ‘coddling’ 
him, and according to McCarthy it 
is Communists the Army coddles.” 
“Well,” we said, “the Army is a big 
melting pot, where anybody who 
falls into it is likely to be coddled, 
steamed, or parboiled. In any case,” 
we said, “Schine is not being coddled 
at the moment, Schine is being 
roasted.” 

The newcomer observed that this 
was not very funny and went on 
to ask, “With all those generals and 
Secretaries tied up there, who is 
minding the store?” All we could say 
to that was that it’s pretty hard for 
anybody to wait on the customers 
when a couple of small boys keep 
throwing bricks through the plate- 
glass window. 

The newcomer said we were con- 
fusing him more than the hearing. 
We said if that were true we would 
immediately put a bullet through 
our head or run for the Senate. And 
on this inconclusive note the con- 
versation ended, which, come to 
think of it, is how the hearing ended 
too. 




















The book that every | 
American must read 


HENRY STEELE | 
COMMAGER 


' Freedom, 


Loyalty, 
Dissent 


“A blazing vindication of a thesis 
too often forgotten—that freedom 
is essential to a free society. It is 
a much needed defense of the spirit 
of experiment and nonconformity 
on all fronts. The chapter on Guilt 
by Association will surely stand 
as a classic discussion of this cen- 
tral abuse of our times.”—AUG- 
UST HECKSCHER, Chief Edi- 
torial Writer, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Mr. Commager has done a monu- 
mental service to the faith in free- 
dom, loyalty and dissent in these 
trying and confusing times.” 
—ADLAI E. STEVENSON 

“It is a clear and forceful state- 
ment of the liberal position, and 
we need as many of those as we 
{can get.,—LYMAN BRYSON 


Atall bookstores © $2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 








‘ro TRAVEL 


Gia BEING RICH 


if you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you dont need fantastic sums of money 
in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on 











a& one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, 
or you can get there for $97 in fares via bus and 
rail through colorful Mexico, Peru, Panama, Colombia. 
the Andes etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around 
the world or $600 via connecting steamers. You can 
island-hop areund the West Indies via plane for 
several hundred dollars —or see the islands more 
leisurely by motor schooner for much. much less. 
There’s hardly a place on earth you can’t reach for 
less if you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Fora, founder of the Globetrotters Club 
and America’s top expert on low-cost travel, has 
gathered into one handy booklet dozens upon dozens 


Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, the South 
Seas, ete.—so_that you can see more at prices you 
can afford by! combining freighter, liner, rail, bus. 
plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel 
now — that you don’t have to wait for some far- 
day when you've saved much more money. 

$1 brings you his guide, “Foreign Lands at Stay- 
at-Home Prices,’’ plus two other priceless reports: 

l. LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a while, 
even retire, in. Mexico, the West Indies, and other 
lands to the south, where the dollar buys so 
much more 
FREIGHTER LIFE. Your introduction to the 
one way to travel almost anywhere in the world 
—via passenger carrying freighter—for as little 
as you'd spend at a resort. 

A really big $1 worth. Money back, of course, if 
not satistied. Don’t wr - * ae. 2 ap copie of 
all 3 guides vs simply address 
to “3 TRA Uibes. , "HARIAN PUBLICA. 
TIONS, 28 CONCOURSE, GREENLAWN (LONG 
ISLAND), WN. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a pub.isne. send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. it tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet R. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Dept. R, 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood A} 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RED AND THE BLACK 
To the Editor: Edmond Taylor has written 
an outstanding article (“Germany: Where 
Fascism and Communism Meet,” The Re- 
porter, April 13). It is not surprising at all 
to find such a gang of demagogues all pull- 
ing on one string. They all have something 
in common: namely, their intense hatred of 
humanity, democracy, and civilization. 
IRVING HABERMAN 
Newark, New Jersey 


To the Editor: I wish to express my per- 
sonal consternation at the references made 
to Miss Freda Utley by Edmond Taylor in 
his piece on Germany which appears in 
your April 13, 1954, issue. 

Equating Miss Utley, because of a friend- 
ship with Dr. Achenbach, with possible 
Neo-Nazi-Communist influences is to apply 
precisely a guilt by association theory not 
worthy of The Reporter’s posture of fight- 
ing the polemic techniques referred to as 
“McCarthyism.” 

With passion and fury reigning in our 
ideational marketplace as they do these days, 
it becomes incumbent upon all of us to 
exhibit a kind of polemical statesmanship 
which rejects the use of half-truth, in- 
nuendo, and guilt by remote association. 

IRVING FERMAN 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Te the Editor: Before coming to this coun 
try two years ago, I had many opportunities 
to observe some of the developments which 
Mr. Taylor discusses in his article. In con- 
nection with civic education work with Ger- 
man women’s organizations (I was director 
of a Bureau fiir Frauenfragen in Wies- 
baden), I had particular occasion to be 
familiar with the pacifist enterprises pro- 
moted by Dr. Gustav Heinemann and Pastor 
Niemdller and with the way in which they 
were being used by the Communists for 
promoting the East Zone propaganda line 
with unsuspecting women’s groups. This 
was particularly dangerous because the Prot- 
estant affiliations of both Dr. Heinemann 
and Pastor Niem@dller provided a respecta- 
ble setting for the confusion that was pro- 
moted at meetings they sponsored in the 
name of “peace.” Many came to their meet- 
ings who could not have been attracted to 
meetings openly sponsored by the Commu- 
nists. 

ANTJE BULTMANN LEMKE 

Fayetteville, New York 


To the Editor: While reading Edmond 
Taylor’s recent article on Germany, I was 
forcibly struck by the resemblance of the 
terminology to that which is often found in 
less liberal and objective publications. For 
example, in discussing Dr. Achenbach, Mr. 
Taylor makes the following statement: “As 
the F.D.P.’s official adviser on foreign affairs, 
he was in a position to make Naumann’s 
pro-Soviet views heard in high places.” How 
frequently in recent years have we read 


f 


almost the same words used to create im- 
pressions of guilt in a somewhat different 
cause? Substitute as follows: “As the State 
Department's official adviser on the Far 
East, he was in a position to make the 
party’s views heard in high places.” Or 
substitute the following for the discussion 
of the “Naumann circle”: “The Hiss circle 
—the convicted perjurer and a dozen or so 
close associates such as Pressman—was a 
small group, but it was the nexus of a 
nationwide Communist conspiracy.” 

The permeation of Mr. Taylor's article 
with such phrases suggests to me that liberal 
journalism must exercise greater vigilance 
against conclusions from innuendoes and 
partial information if it is not to become 
equally guilty of the irresponsibility so fre- 
quently encountered in our more conserva- 
tive publications. The tendency among 
liberals to employ the principle of guilt by 
association, to utilize the most tenuous of 
connections as the basis for condemnation 
of their opponents as members of organized 
fascist movements, is, at least to this writer. 
quite as dangerous as the tendency to link 
any liberal-noncomformist with Soviet sub 
version. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Taylor’s article is in 
large part an accurate portrayal of a Ger- 
man movement which needs the closest 
attention. Its impact, however, would have 
been greater if the reader had had the 
benefit of more extensive factual evidence 
and fewer conclusions based upon sketchily 
presented information. Is not an article 
based upon a systematic presentation of the 
facts better journalism than one which is 
written in terms of “reliable reports,” “close 
associations,” and pseudo-psychological an 
alyses? 

Davip D. Knapp 
Durham, New Hampshir 


To the Editor: You and Edmond Taylo: 
ought to be highly commended for your de- 
tailed and exhaustive article on Germany. 
Most of us have not been too well informed 
about the “New” Germany’s reactionaries. 
According to the most recent reports of 
newspapers in Germany (e.g., the respecta 
ble Neue Iilustrierte) these splinter groups 
as described by Taylor, amount to less than 
nothing. 

Hans A. ILLING 

Los Angeles 


Mr. Taylor replies: 

Like several of the correspondents who have 
commented on my article, I deplore the fact 
that it was not possible to document all the 
statements of fact contained in it with 
irrefutable references to public sources. To 
the reader who is unfamiliar with current 
conditions in Germany, it might possibly 
have added weight to some of the state- 
ments in my article if I had cited as authori- 
ties responsible publications like the daily 
Frankfurter Rundschau in Germany or the 
Bulletin of the Anti-Defamation League in 
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the United States. Actually, a careful re- 
searcher could compile from these and 
similar public sources an article much 
longer and somewhat more sensational than 
mine. 

I deliberately omitted from my article a 
good deal of material which had previ- 
ously appeared in responsible publications 
because I could not obtain any independent 
corroboration for it. What I retained was 
veuched for by German or Allied officials 
in whom I had confidence. I assume that 
most of the information came ultimately 
from German police files, but the officials 
whom I consulted were qualified to evaluate 
the authenticity of the raw information and 
I had reason to believe that they only 
passed on to me for use in my article what 
they were convinced was the truth. Most of 
the information used in my article was 
corroborated by officials of two—and some- 
times three—countries. Furthermore in near- 
ly every case I was able to obtain inde- 
pendent and nonofficial corroboration from 
responsible officers of the West German 
Social Democratic Party, a thoroughly dem- 
ocratic, well-informed Opposition source. 
Some of the sources I consulted in the 
United States had first-hand inside knowl- 
edge of the conspiracy. 

With regard to Mr. Ferman’s protest 
against equating Miss Utley with possible 
neo-Nazi-Communist influences, it should be 
pointed out that my article carried no im- 
plication of guilt by association but stressed 
Miss Utley’s unquestioned sincerity as an 
anti-Communist, precisely because it seemed 
such a striking example of a bona fide witch 
hunter being fooled by the witches. The 
moral as I saw it was that witch hunting not 
only persecutes the innocent but protects 
the guilty. 


PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT... 


To the Editor: I enjoyed in your most 
excellent magazine Marya Mannes’s “Souls 
for Sale” (The Reporter, April 13). Best 
piece of art writing yet! 
REGINALD MARSH 
New York 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


To the Editor: The Reporter’s record in the 
field of independent journalism makes it a 
pleasure for me to send my congratulations 
on the occasion of that journal’s fifth an- 
niversary. May your stimulating publication 
have continued success in its self-avowed 
task of exploring the “zones of silence” in 
the world of ideas and events. 

L. B. PEARSON 

Secretary of State for 

External Affairs 
Ottawa 


To the Editor: May I make this opportunity 
to congratulate you on the occasion of the 
fifth anniversary of The Reporter magazine. 
I find The Reporter most essential in my 
work in Congress. Its point of view is always 
provocative, objective, and informative. 
EMANUEL CELLER 
House of Representatives 
Washington 
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“Nourishing, 
not frightening” 


As Life magazine pointed out in its 


review: “Kinsey’s statistics are nourishing, 


not frightening.” 


Is that what you would have thought about 


the Kinsey Report? How much do you really 


know about it? Have you ever looked through 
the book itself? 


Stop today at any bookseller’s, or send your 
order with check for $8.00 to W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia 5. 





if You Want FACTS Instead of Opinions 


ON ALL THE IMPORTANT NEWS EVENTS—YOU ARE Foo = TO READ: 


UNSLANTED 
UNBIASED 






What is actually going on in the 
world today? What is the back- 
ground of all the important news 
events — in all fields of human 
activity? You notice we do not 
ask what will happen — because 
FACTS ON FILE makes no pre- 
dictions, has no “crystal-ball”’ 
experts. Our private news report 
simply gives facts—on which to 
base your own opinions. Every 
week our staff extracts and di- 


FACTS ON FILE pops. 05-5, 516 ritth ave., New York 36, %. ¥. 


FACTS-ON-FILE Z 


THE PRIVATE NEWS REPORT THAT CONDENSES THE FACTS = ' 
FROM 77 NEWSPAPERS TO 30 MINUTES READING TIME! = 


gests all the news from over 77 
publications, over 100 hours of +4 
news reading — and condenses it 
into eight 844” x 11” pages, 25-35 
minutes reading time! 

Special 3-month Introductory Offer: Get 
13 issues for only $3.00 (we'll bill 
you later or you may remit $3.00 
now). Read FOF a full month at 
our risk. If not delighted with 
first 4 issues we'll refund your 
$3.00 in full. Write today to: 


Among Our Subscribers: 
© EDWARD p, MURROW 
© U.N. LIBRARY 

© TIME—LiFE 

© ARMY—Navy 

© STANDARD OiL co, 

@ HARVARD—YaALE 
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and countless others 
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American Cancer Society || y:".222 03 ee. 
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SPEIL—STOP 
Made only by us—Soild only by Mail 
New dual-purpose remote-contro! switch stops 


unwanted TV commercials or transfers sound 
from load to at a touch of 





we J Guaranteed—Order with Confidence 
ueatons in use, absolutely safe, easy to 
install, simple instructions, no tools needed. 

Only $2.98 ppd. Send check or m.o. 
TV Aids, Box 5-R, N. Y. C. 63 
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What is a profession? 


“Professional” is a word bandied about. 
It has high prestige value. But what does 
it mean? Is a journalist as much a profes- 
sional as a lawyer, for instance? What 
about librarians... real estate agents . . . 
accountants? 

In this shrewdly probing book the authors 
have sought answers to this and many 
other problems that face professional 
people in “An Age of Experts.” Their 
searching analysis applies — too well — to 
the American scene. 


Effects of bureaucracy 


Will most professionals become salaried 
government servants, with no real guaran- 
tee of professional freedom? Would that 
matter? If so, how can we prevent it? 
What is happening to the old established 
professions as new ones rise? 
A limit on brainpower 

Above all, the authors ask whether—in 
our passion for specialization — we are 
creating a society that is beyond the power 
of average people to run. We have already 
lowered our standards in order to fill our 
requirements. How far down the intelli- 
gence scale can we go for specialists? Are 
we carrying the professional idea too far? 


Professional People 
in England 


by ROY LEWIS and ANGUS MAUDE 
$4.00 at your bookstore 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Are modern doctors 
content with half-cures? 


YES, says this eminent medical author- 
ity. He challenges his colleagues for set- 
ting their sights too low by working 
merely for the cure of disease instead of 
the achievement of health. 


A Science living in the past? 
The author believes that the “curative” 
approach does not meet the requirements 
of our compiex civilization—that the ad- 
vances of the biological sciences have 
made it obsolete. He suggests a new orien- 
tation in medical teaching and practice 
toward healthy people in a healthy society. 

“Social” and “socialized” 

are not synonymous 
He rejects socialized medicine as a pana- 
cea. He does show how government 
agencies can help. His really revolution- 
ary idea involves the nature of medical 
care. Here is a searching criticism —a 
ringing challenge —a plea for an about- 
face in medical outlook — for a healthy 
concern with the adventures of living in- 
stead of a morbid preoccupation with the 
threat of death. 


THE MEANING OF 
SOCIAL MEDICINE 


BY IAGO GALDSTON 
$2.75 at your bookstore 


A Commonwealth Fund Book 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS (<] 
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HATS the matter with Texas? 

Quite a few worried people have 
been asking the question. As if to 
recharge his batteries, Senator Mc- 
Carthy makes frequent visits to 
Texas, and Texas rather than Wis- 
consin seems to be his constituency. 
Is Texas the heartland of McCarthia? 
To find answers to these and many 
more questions, our National Cor- 
respondent, Theodore H, White, went 
to Texas on his first major assign- 
ment since his return to his native 
shores. The first installment of his 
report, appearing in this issue, deals 
with the predominantly economic 
elements that have brought Texas 
such gigantic wealth—and such gi- 
gantic fears for its wealth. In his sec- 
ond and final installment Mr. White 
will take up Texas politics and what 
is called “Shiverism.” 


Wu the Saar become the first 
truly European territory and 
thus eliminate a constant source of 
irritation between French and Ger- 
mans, or once again, as after the 
First World War, will it prove to be 
no more than a stamping ground for 
German nationalism? Richard Yah- 
raes, who served as an information 
officer with the United States High 
Commission in Germany and is now 
a free-lance writer in Europe, is of 
course concerned with the political 
aspect of this problem, but his article 
deals with people—the Saarlanders 
with whom he has talked—rather 
than with theories. 

As a general rule, meetings of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are quaint, solemn affairs at 
which earnest ladies, somewhat of 
the Helen Hokinson type, give their 
own impersonations of the Statue of 
Liberty. Reporters are expected to 
be edified; usually they are bored. 
At this year’s meeting, however, at 
least one of the speakers, Mr. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, had some things to say 
that were certainly astonishing. Dor- 
othy Kahn, a member of our Wash- 
ington staff, attended the meeting. 

The momentous question as to 
whether whites and Negroes should 
or should not study together in the 
public schools of the South may 
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soon be brought to an end by a Su- 
preme Court decision. Some thought- 
ful Southerners have tried to antici- 
pate what the impact of a decision 
against segregation may be, and our 
Washington editor, Douglass Cater, 
reports on their findings. 

We are not exactly happy to be 
publishing Claire Sterling’s account 
of the troubled situation in Algeria. 
We know it will make as unpleasant 
reading for many of our French 
friends as it has for us. Yet the chain 
of crises faced by the French all the 
way from Indo-China to North Afri- 
ca is very much the concern of the 
whole civilized world—and, first of 
all, of the United States. Mrs. Ster- 
ling, our staff writer in Rome, re- 
turned not long ago from an ex- 
tended trip through North Africa. 

It is interesting to see what history 
and politics have done to a writer 
who has never been primarily inter- 
ested in either. Somerset Maugham’s 
graceful acceptance of the revolution 
he has seen Britain go through dur- 
ing his lifetime is greatly to his credit. 


M2 Mannes adds another pic- 
ture to her gallery of ourselves 
as others see us. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., profes- 
sor of history at Harvard and a fre- 
quent contributor to this magazine, 
looks at Theodore Roosevelt’s at- 
tempt and ultimate failure to remake 
the Republican Party in the Lincoln 
tradition. 

Two men generally credited with 
considerable influence in the shaping 
of contemporary Indian policy are 
V. K. Krishna Menon and K. M. 
Panikkar. Panikkar’s attitude can 
scarcely be said to favor the West, 
and Harold Isaaes proves that the 
brilliant Mr. Panikkar has never 
been guilty of consistency. Mr. 
Isaacs, author of No Peace for Asia 
and The Tragedy of the Chinese 
Revolution, is now with the Center 
for International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Our cover, a German landscape, is 
by Marilyn Miller, a young Califor- 
nia artist now working in New 
York. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


([] AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
by A. R. M. Murray. After an introduction explaining 
the nature and purpose of philosophy, Dr. Murray de- 
votes twelve chapters to a critical examination of the 
principal theories advanced by political philosophers 
from Plato to Marx. $4.75 


[] DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY by Willam 
E. Roeder, with an Introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes 
This bock provides concise and reliable information 
concerning most of the events and prominent person- 
alities from 500 A. D. to the present. While it deals 
primarily with the data of European history, there are 
references to the more important happenings and figures 
in the history of the colonies, of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Near and Far East. $6.00 


CITHE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY by Marie Collins 
Swabey. The various approaches to history, common 
sense, scientific and philosophical are illustrated by 
critical analysis of Gibbon, Kant, Macaulay, Buckle, 
Parkman, Henry Adams, Charles Beard, Soviet histery, 
Spengler, Toynbee and Whitehead. $3.75 


C] THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY by Dagobert 
D. Runes. With an Introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
In this volume, the well-known philosopher examines 
the cultural and social changes brought about in the 
Western and Eastern world by the materialization of 
Marxist ideology. $3.75 


CI IN SPITE OF—Philosophy For Everyman by John 
Cowper Powys. This book is the latest of Powys’s ex- 
positions in philosophy, written in his eightieth year. 
Its message is “‘Man, know thyself.’’ It seeks to show 
how the individual, by acceptance of his lot in life, 
may enjoy being alive under any circumstances or con- 
ditions, in spite of all obstacles. 6.00 
() HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY by Corliss Lamont. 
Describes the way of life known as Humanism, a phi- 
losophy which sets up as the chief end of human endeavor 
the happiness, freedom and progress of all mankind. 





(0 ESSAYS IN SC:ENCE by Albert Einstein. An ab- 
breviated edition of some of the papers of the distin- 
guished physicist. $2.75 


CJ NUCLEAR PHYSICS by Werner Heisenberg. This 
new work, by one of the outstanding physicists of our 
time, begins with a short and fascinating history of the 
views about atoms in antiquity and also of the devel- 
opment of etomic theory till the close of the nineteenth 
century. With 18 half-tone illustrations and 32 line 
illustrations. $4.75 


CU ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ABERRATIONS. Edited by 
Edward Podolsky, M.D. With Preface by Alexandra 
Adler, M.D. This is the first systematic expcesition of 
human aberrational behavior written for the intelligent 
layman as well as the expert in interpersonal relation- 
ships. $ 


CI THE JEALOUS CHILD by Edward Podolsky. The 
causes of jealousy in children are examined critically 
and discussed fully. Remedial measures are proposed 
which can be put to practical application by parents, 
teachers, psychologists and social workers. $3.75 


CJ EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOANALYSIS by Jean-Paul! Sartre. 
Tvanslated and edited, and with an introduction by 
Hazel Barnes. Sartre here blends philosophy and psy- 
chology in presenting a new psychoanalysis based on 
the principles of existentialism. $4.75 


() THE HAND PRODUCED BOOK by David Diringer. 
The author surveys the development of books from 
prehistoric times to our own day. Illustrated. $15.00 


CIA FREE SOCIETY: AN EVALUATION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY DEMOCRACY by Mark M. Heald. This 
volume is a timely and comprehensive analysis of the 
doctrines of liberal democracy as a process of govern- 
ment and as a form of social relationships. $4.75 


C)THE LIFE AND WORK OF VAN GOGH by Carl 
Nordenfalk. The book ins some unpublished letters 
by Van Gogh, and an Introduction by his a 7 
Illustrated. .00 
CI BERTRAND RUSSELL’S DICTIONARY OF MIND, 
MATTER AND MORALS. More than one thousand 
definitions and opinions of one of the most profound 
and controversial minds of our age from more than 
100 books and papers of the 1950 Nobel Prize winner. 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





Pisedew a Coalition Government—I 


|, rman could be easier these days 
than ¢o inflict on the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles Administration the 
same punishment Messrs. Truman 
and Acheson have taken since China 
fell. 

What has made our leaders so 
truculent in speech and meek in ac- 
tion? How could these hapless men 
be so swept by their own intemper- 
ate hyperboles as to concentrate all 
their threats against the only move 
the enemy was not likely to make— 
open intervention by Chinese troops 
on the battlefields of Indo-China? 
And how could they talk about 
“united action” before they had even 
found out whether there were allies 
of any consequence willing to unite 
with us? This indeed seems to have 
become the standard practice of Re- 
publican diplomacy: to block the 
attainment of its aims by premature- 
ly and unilaterally disclosing them. 
The shapers of our foreign policy 
seem to think that a declaration of 
intention is synonymous with accom- 
plishment. It is a singularly danger- 
ous habit, particularly when ac- 
complishment requires negotiation 
with other governments. 

This thoughtless mismanagement 
of Allied sensitivities and interests 
has taken place under the Adminis- 
tration of a man whose major claim 
to office was his skill as a coalition 
leader. Never have our nation’s secu- 
rity and its prestige in the world been 
so wantonly risked as by these tireless 
hunters of security risks. The Tru- 
man-Acheson foreign policy can be 
said to have succeeded in Europe 
and to have met reverses in Asia. 
The present situation in Indo-China, 
which threatens our whole system of 
alliances, was brought to a head by 
men who had long insisted that In- 
do-China was the key to Southeast 
Asia and more lately that Dienbien- 
phu was the key to Indo-China. 
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Many of these men had earned the 
title Asia Firsters—but for them 
“Asia” was Formosa and South Ko- 
rea. 


4 bw PRESENT PLIGHT has its origins 
precisely in the Republican insur- 
rection against Messrs. ‘Truman and 
Acheson after the fall of China. It 
was then that seditious factionalism 
went on a rampage and began to 
wreck our foreign policy. For that 
part of the wrecking which took 
place during their tenure of office, 
Messrs. Truman and Acheson must 
bear their share of responsibility. It 
was at that time that pragmatic 
measures of diplomacy, such as rela- 
tionships with antagonistic countries 
and their recognition, became sub- 
jects no American could discuss with- 
out having his loyalty questioned. 

To win the election, both Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles thought 
it expedient to seek the support of 
the most unabashed leaders of sedi- 
tious factionalism. Yet Messrs. Eisen- 
hower and Dulles had been the main 
proponents of a bipartisan and non- 
partisan U.S. foreign policy which 
the China Lobbyists and security-risk 
hunters had marked for extinction. 
Hard as it is to remember now, 
there was a time—before the cam- 
paign—when Dwight Eisenhower was 
convinced that the conduct of our for- 
eign policy should be left out of poli- 
tics in a Presidential campaign. Be- 
cause of this conviction he consented 
to run. There was also a time when 
John Foster Dulles was one of the 
ablest and most resourceful among 
the Republicans who worked with 
Dean Acheson. 

Both Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles knew that the foreign policy 
of the Democrats was essentially 
sound but had never been forcefully 
explained to the people, and that for 
its major achievements it had had 


to rely on the shock of Communist 
provocations—in Iran, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Korea. Yet both came to think 
that for a more vigorous continua- 
tion of the Democratic policy the 
electoral support of any and all Re- 
publican factions had to be sought. 
It is hard to conceive that either of 
them knew what lay in store. 

They cannot help knowing now. 
It is no accident if now, when our 
nation is isolated and friendless, the 
quavering drawl, the hoarse rant of 
that demagogue fills the air and dis- 
tracts the people’s minds. The plight 
of our country in Asia and the world 
is the end product of the subversion 
carried on by demagogues pretend- 
ing to avenge the defeat we suffered 
in Asia five years ago. 


— IS WHY we cannot indulge in 
partisan recrimination, no matter 
how justified: This series of punitive 
expeditions for past mistakes has got 
to stop. The national emergency is 
too great; it demands national unity. 
As far as the Republican Party is 
concerned, its survival requires emer- 
gency surgery if the cancer is to be 
got out of its system, for there can be 
no unity between a living body and 
a cancerous growth. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, cannot rest quiet- 
ly in the confidence that from all 
Republican troubles they stand to 
gain. Not just the Republican Ad- 
ministration or Party is in danger 
now, but the nation as a whole—that 
unity of power, ideals, and hope 
which is America. 

The time has come for a Govern- 
ment of national coalition, under 
Republican leadership but with 
men of both parties and_of no party. 
Never since our party system began 
have we had a Government of na- 
tional coalition. But the nation has 
never been in such peril in the 178 
years since it was founded. 








Texas: Land of Wealth and Fear 






I. Blowing the Bass Tuba the Day It Rained Gold 


THEODORE H. WHITE 


A™ pay the wind blows. It blows 
in easterly from the Gulf, or 
swings arid-hot, blowing from the 
west, or shifts, hollering down from 
the Great Plains to the north, drop- 
ping the temperature twenty degrees 
in an hour. 

The wind carries dust. Dust in 
your throat, dust in a haze over the 
gray-rimmed horizon, dust twirled in 
fountains that sift and dance across 
the road. Even now in spring when 
the plains should be green, they re- 
main gray—the hills yellow-gray, the 
rocks red-gray, the mesquite black- 
gray. 

For five years now, since the 
drought began, this wind, scouring 
the soil from the face of Texas, has 
been uprooting and hurrying plains- 
men toward the cities. But for twenty 
years before the drought, the plains- 
men had been coming—by bus, by 
train, by old farm truck—sucked 
irresistibly in toward the cities by the 
new industry and new wealth of oil 
as more lately they have been pushed 
relentlessly out by the parched 
waste of the plain. 

The villages that once drowsed in 
the sun about the placid center 
squares of courthouse and _ school- 
house, Woolworth’s and the J. C. 
Penney store, have become towns. 
The towns have become cities whose 
cubes and towers thrust abrupt and 
unannounced from the plains. Be- 
tween, in any direction across the 
map, men thin out year by year. The 
empty fields are speckled by the silent 
pumps, whose rocking beams glide 
up and down, up and down, cease- 
lessly sucking oil from the depths 
and feeding the air with the faint, 
aromatic fumes of escaping gas. 

Twenty-five years ago, three out 
of every five Texans lived on farms 
or in villages. Today Texas has eight 
million people, and only one out 
of four still live on farms or in 
villages—the rest are city people. The 
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population of Texas has jumped two 
million since 1940, yet more than 
half its counties have lost citizens. 
Most of the new city people are 
plainsmen or cotton farmers or 
ranchers from the Southwest. But 
many are distant arrivals from New 
York or California, Tennessee or 
Illinois. All have come here for the 
same reason: to seek their fortune. 
Many have found it. But whatever 
their luck has been, all are strangers, 





rootless in place or time, in the nerv- 
ous new civilization of the Texas 
cities. 


Loess these new cities, bursting 
with energy and throbbing with 
the skills of modern industry, the 
ancient manners and morals of the 
American frontier still have super- 
ficial currency. From the old South- 
west, the citizens have remembered 
(or conform to) the pattern of casual 
good manners, of easy courtesy in 
reply, the friendly “hello” in the 
street, the kindliness and helpfulness 
to wayfarers. 

And yet, alone in the air-condi- 
tioned stillness behind the Venetian 
blinds, alone with their new wealth, 





these people know that the bonds 
that tied them to the frontier, that 
tied the frontiersmen to one another, 
are gone. Within, there broods un- 
easy doubt as to their own role and 
that of their fellow citizens. A sense 
of menace, of unease runs through 
their conversation as if the great 
wheel of fortune might turn and 
suddenly deprive them of the wealth 
they have so lately won. And the 
menace may be anywhere—in a 
neighbor’s home, around the corner, 
on the other side of town at union 
headquarters, certainly in Washing- 
ton and New York. In the heat of 
modern American problems, the 
prairie emotions tend to curdle— 
neighborliness becomes an excuse for 
the prowlings of slandering busy- 
bodies, and the sheriff's posse is cor- 
rupted into a lynching party for 
careers and reputations. 


The Climate of Distrust 


This emotional climate would be 
no more than a matter of morbid or 
humorous interest to other Ameri- 
cans as they watch a growing com- 
munity fumble its way to maturity 
were it not for another set of facts: 

¢ That millions of Texans are 
convinced that their primary en- 
emies are other Americans and that 
the American experience in this age 
and generation has been a total 
failure, their own prosperity not- 
withstanding. 

€ That within Texas the machin- 
ery of government, from the person 
of the Governor down through the 
structure of both major parties, has 
been captured by a nameless Third 
Party, obsessed with hate, fear, and 
suspicion— one of whose central 
tenets is that “If America is ever 
destroyed it will be from within.” 

q That a handful of prodigiously 
wealthy men, whose new riches give 
them a clumsy and immeasurable 
power, seek to spread this climate 
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and their control throughout the rest 
of the United States. 

Ardent and devout states’ righters 
at home, bellowing and snorting that 
the “sovereign” privileges of Texas 
must not be disturbed, these men 
see no contradiction in a Texas po- 
litical imperialism that intervenes 
with its money in the domestic poli- 
tics of thirty other “sovereign” states 
from Connecticut to Washington, 
from Wisconsin to New Mexico. 

There is an element of cruel exag- 
geration in approaching the colorful 
diversity and complexity of Texan 
life through such men and the in- 
dustry that made them rich—oil. 
There is much more in Texas than 
oil. Texas is not only first in oil 

(over $3 billion annual production); 
it is also first in sulphur, first in 
cotton, first in rice, first in roses, 
first in chemicals. The industrial 
crescent along the Gulf coast, where 
natural gas is delivered at tidewater. 
is the freshest frontier in American 
industry and one of free enterprise’s 
proudest achievements. 

But the exaggeration is thrust on 
any inquirer into Texas politics be- 
cause the men who have made their 
money out of oil are so immeasurably 
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wealthier than any others, because 
on the American scene their special 
privileges have become an anachro- 
nism, because with their riches they 
have tried to push the state of mind 
that is Texas across the nation. Fur- 
thermore, oil has captured the im- 
agination of Texans in this genera- 
tion the way cattle did a century ago, 
and all Texans, whether poor or rich, 
whether in oil or no way remotely 
connected with it, are caught up in 
the excitement, turbulence, and emo- 
tions of an industry that feels its 
privileges menaced. 
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Spindletop to the Panhandle 

The oil industry of the United States 
was half a century old, John D. 
Rockefeller had long since made his 
fortune, and Standard Oil was al- 
ready a giant trust when a brilliant 
Montenegrin engineer named Cap- 
tain Anthony F. Lucas, defying the 
most expert geological advice of his 
day, drove a 1,160-foot hole down 
through a sand hummock near the 
Gulf coast and, on the clear morning 
of January 10, 1901, saw rise a black, 
stinking fountain that spilled 25,000 
to 100,000 barrels of oil each day 
over the surrounding countryside. 
Spindletop, which was the name of 
this discovery, was eventually to 
prove out at a hundred million bar- 
rels, or one-tenth as much as all the 
oil produced in America in the 
previous half century of the indus- 
try’s existence. 

With the eruption at Spindletop, 
the entire structure of the American 
oil industry was ripped apart. The 
resources that gushed from the fields 
of the Southwest were too vast even 
for the mighty power of the Standard 
trust to cap. Though Standard and 
its offshoots and rivals (Humble, 
Magnolia, Gulf, Sun) were to follow 
the oil down from the old fields of 
the Northeast to the Southwest, their 
control of pipelines, markets, refin- 
eries, and research never gave them 
more than a collective suzerainty 
over the new empire. 

The real vigor and animal excite- 
ment of the industry was in the 
hands of a new breed of men, the 
“independents,” the boomers, pros- 
pectors, wildcatters, producers, and 
would-be producers. Out across Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, and Louisiana raced 
the treasure seekers, drilling in 
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swamps, in deserts, on ranches and 
farms. By chicanery and rascality, 
vision and daring and courage, they 
created the industry of the oilfields. 
They leased and drilled and stole 
and cheated and fell from icy drill- 
ing platforms in blizzards to die 
finding the new gold. Riggers and 
roughnecks, leasemen and scholars, 
horse traders and gamblers, engineers 
and adventurers chased one another 
and chased oil for half a century in 
an industry that is still today the 
easiest to enter; the easiest to get rich 
in, and the easiest to go broke in. 


CO" SEEMED to lie everywhere in 
Texas, as it seems to lie every- 
where on the great slope down from 
the Rockies to the Gulf. By the mid- 
1920’s Texans had found oil from 
the Panhandle in the north to the 
border in the south, from the fringe 
of the Gulf to New Mexico in the 
West. 

Those were the days when “deple- 
tion” was born. “Depletion” is a 
sensitive word, and when talking 
to an oilman you must approach the 
topic as cautiously as you would ap- 
proach a discussion of his women- 
folk’s virtue. 

Depletion is the root of Texas oil 
fortunes, a loophole in the income- 
tax laws of this country that gives oil 
millionaires magic exemption from 
tax burdens that all other citizens 
must bear. 

Depletion, when written into the 
tax laws of America in the early 
1920's, justifiably expressed the an- 
archy of the early oil business. In 
those days, once a pool was discov- 
ered, as many men as possible bought 
the right to drill in it. Like half a 
dozen children with their straws in 
one soda, each sucked oil as fast as 
possible to get the most while the 
getting was good. In their frantic 
and uncontrolled haste they wrecked 
the early fields, letting the wonder- 
fully valuable natural gas fizz off into 
the air to be flared as a waste product 
while salt water crept in from under- 
neath to ruin a well before a fraction 
of its predictable life had run. 

In those days, when a well’s life 
might end in four, ten, or eight 
months, farmers, ranchers, produc- 
ers, everyone with oil rights argued 
that income from oil was not just 
ordinary earnings. It was, they said, 
the depletion of a natural resource, 
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the wastage of accumulated natural 
capital which when gone was all 
gone, like savings spent. So the Fed- 
eral tax laws gave oilmen a de- 
pletion allowance, which made 27.5 
per cent of all income from oil free 





and clear of any income tax, like 
money drawn from a bank. Later we 
shall see how depletion permits men 
to have incomes of millions of dol- 
lars without paying any tax at all. 

The next climactic event in oil, an 
event that shook the industry almost 
as completely as Spindletop, took 
place a hundred and fifty miles to 
the north in the peanut and sweet- 
potato patches of Rusk County, near 
Turnertown. There in October, 1930, 
a broken-down old wildcatter named 
“Dad” Joiner had sunk his last few 
pennies in a ramshackle drilling rig 
which, at 3,600 feet, suddenly hit oil. 

What “Dad” Joiner hit was the 
largest single oil pool ever to be 
discovered in these United States be- 
fore or since—the great East Texas 
pool, which, with some five billion 
barrels, overmatched in lush, easy 


wealth the wildest dreams of fantasy. 

The East Texas pool drenched the 
shrinking markets of America in 
depression, and they promptly col- 
lapsed. Prices dropped from forty to 
twenty to ten and in some places to 
five cents a barrel. Drowning in oil, 
crippled with abundance, Texas 
called out its National Guard and 
proclaimed martial law in the fields. 
Near riots broke out, men ran “hot 
oil” against regulation, shot and 
killed each other, while for two years 
the state sought to establish order 
with new laws. 


F.D.R., Noninterventionist 
Finally, one Sunday in April, 1933, in 
the Chinese Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel at Washington, all the repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s oil industry 
gathered to memorialize Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President for a month, 
asking him to appoint a czar to take 
over the entire oil industry and con- 
trol it for its own preservation. Mr. 
Roosevelt, whose name is now a cuss 
word among oilmen who preach of 
states’ rights and freedom from any 
control, refused—and insisted that 
Texas and other producing states 
work out their own controls. This 
Texas did, in some of the wisest con- 
servation laws ever passed. 

These laws ordained “proration,” 
which simply established the right of 
the State of Texas, through its Rail- 
way Commission, to conserve the 
natural resources of the state. The 
commission now establishes the “al- 
lowable” amount of oil each individ- 
ual may take daily from any well he 
drills, penalizes operators for waste- 
ful practices, and makes the utiliza- 
tion of natural gas compulsory. In 
short, proration guarantees that oil 
and gas will be withdrawn from the 
ground only under conditions that 
guarantee maximum longevity and 
maximum yield for the field. The 
depletion percentage is still 27.5, 
which arbitrarily averages a well’s life 
at less than four years; but oil wells 
may last ten years, twenty, thirty, 
or more under the new regulations. 

With order established, the indus- 
try was mature. That is, it could be 
financed. Previously no bank would 
lend money against a field that 
might be depleted in months. Now, 
with reserves scientifically judged 
and allocated, oil underground was 
bank collateral. Banks could finance 
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a hit, and one lucky hit meant that 
the underground collateral would 
finance ten or twenty more tries. It 
meant that fortunes could be pyra- 
mided quickly, which they were. 


|. geliagueesc too, the price of oil 
was rising (a barrel of oil is 
now worth $2.56), scientific methods 
of discovery were bringing in ever 
more numerous fields, war boomed 
production, and income taxes for the 
wealthy climbed to the confiscatory 
levels that national defense made 
and still nrakes necessary. 

These new taxes superimposed on 
their new wealth made Texas oilmen 
explore another area of special grace 
accorded them under the industry’s 
peculiar tax laws, a benefit equal to 
or greater than depletion in impor- 
tance. In the oil industry all new 
drilling expenses may be charged off 
against income as current expense. 
Let us suppose that an individual has 
an income of $5 million from oil. De- 
pletion’s 27.5 per cent gives him a 
cool $1,375,000 free and clear of 
any tax at all. This he may pocket. 
The remaining $3,625,000 is subject 
tq.tax. But why let it accumulate to 
betaxed away by the Federal govern- 
ment at eighty-five per cent? Why 
not, as the phrase runs, “go out and 
drill it up”? 

To “drill it up” means you spend 
the $3,625,000 in vastly expanded 
drilling and exploration for more 
oil. If you lose, the money spent 
would have been taxed away anyhow. 
If you win and hit, you have dis- 
covered reserves of hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels that are a capital 
asset, as good as money in the bank. 
If you sell such a discovery, it is taxed 
as a capital gain. No other industry 
can make such capital investments 
and write them off out of pocket. 

There is a defense to be made of 
depletion, of course. For oil removed 
from the ground is “depleted” and 
gone, a natural asset reduced. Some 
allowance, even the Federal tax col- 
lectors argue, is necessary. The 
question is, how much? Shall deple- 
tion be permitted at 27.5 per cent 
only until the original investment in 
exploration and drilling is recovered 
and then be sharply reduced to, say, 
ten or twelve per cent? Or shall it be 
flatly reduced across the board to 
match the estimated life of the field? 

Oilmen make another defense: 
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that depletion and other benefits 
are needed to keep risk money 
flowing, to keep men gambling to 
find the new oil we require. For all 
the recent stabilization of the oil in- 
dustry, it still involves a vast element 
of risk. It is a game of chance in 
which chips—wells—cost from $30,000 
to $1,000,000 each. Of every seven 
holes drilled, six on the average are 
“dusters.” Tens of thousands of men 
have gone broke punching dry holes. 
Scores of thousands, from New York 
to California, have pooled their sav- 
ings behind a wildcatter or driller 
for just one try at the rewards deple- 
tion promises and have lost every- 
thing. For every man who has made 
his millions, hundreds have vanished 
penniless. Even old “Dad” Joiner 
died broke, bargained out of his dis- 
covery by the sharpest operator of 
all, H. L. Hunt. 


‘The Day It Rained Gold’ 


All this is controversy. The facts are 
that with oil coming in all over the 
map of Texas, with tens of thousands 
seeking it, with pools of it to be 
found one out of seven times, it was 
mathematically predictable that a 
certain number of men, protected by 
depletion and capital gains, would 
become fantastically wealthy, and 
that depletion and capital gains in 
their present form would become 
their main articles of faith. 

The thing to remember about 
most of the very richest is that 





twenty-five years ago they were flat. 
They were poor only yesterday, won 
their wealth during the hated New 
Deal’s “twenty years of treason and 
shame,” and now are the richest men 
in the world. They feel and insist 
that they won their wealth by their 
own exertions, which of course they 
did, in a rough fight in which cour- 
age as well as luck was vital. But as 
one Texas elder statesman puts it, 
“They were standing there blowing 
the bass tuba the day it rained gold.” 

Now, for reasons some of which 
are in their pocketbooks and some 
of which they could not rationally 
explain, they feel themselves acutely 
menaced. Over and over again, 
Northern Congressmen make mum- 
bled noises about doing something 
to subject oilmen to the same tax 
burdens as less privileged citizens. 
Over and over again the Federal 
government proposes to regulate the 
natural-gas industry more strictly. 
Washington is, has been, and can be 
dangerous. And this has made most 
oilmen states’ righters—which means, 
said a Midwestern businessman re- 
cently arrived in Texas, “They want 
the Federal budget balanced, but 
they don’t want it to be balanced 
with their money.” 

Finally, the Texas tycoons of oil 
have missed the great maturing ex- 
perience of American businessmen, 
which is the management of labor, 
of human beings en masse. The 
oilmen are “producers”—and in no 
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other field of human endeavor can 
so much wealth be gotten with the 
employment of so few human beings. 
Theirs is a business of buying and 
trading in leases, hiring rigs and 
sinking holes with twenty-odd men, 





selling crude to big companies by 
telephone. Once a well is in, it works 
almost untended feeding oil or gas 
from the ground to the pipelines. 
The American businessman’ or 
manufacturer, no matter how fero- 
cious and bitter he may be about 
unions, has had as a matter of effi- 
ciency to learn to deal with human 
beings in mine, mill, factory, and de- 
partment store as employees and as 
unions. This experience the Texas 
oilmen have skipped. 

It is of course unfair to speak thus 
of a whole group of people. Texas oil- 
men are no more cut of one pattern 
than are the steelmen of the Ruhr. 
Among them one can find men of 
remarkable erudition and culture, 
such as Everett Lee De Golyer, 
greatest of living oil geologists and 
patron of the arts. One can find 
men like J. R. Parten, alternat- 
ing between public service and 
the oil industry, whose loyalty to 
the America of this generation out- 
weighs parochial loyalty to the in- 
dustry that gave him wealth. One 
can find Texas millionaires who im- 
port snow from the Rockies for their 
parties and others who buy master- 
pieces of French painting. 


The Export of Fear 


But the community of oilmen as a 
whole is a community gripped by 
fear that Washington may erase its 
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privileges. Along with them in this 
fear the oilmen have swept farmers, 
landowners, merchants, lawyers, all 
who have stakes or hope to place a 
bet on the roulette wheel of oil. 
They have persuaded their fellow 
citizens, as one public-relations cam- 
paign phrased it, that “If you're 
a Texan, you’re in the oil business.” 
Together they have muddied the 
image of their fears, so that the fear 
of Washington is blurred with fear 
of Communism, fear of war, fear of 
other Americans. 

Not only that. Being vigorous, ag- 
gressive men who have won their 
fortunes by doing and acting, they 
feel the best defense is a good offense. 
Thus they have entered politics as 
they have entered oil, staking a bet 
on a Representative here or a Sen- 
ator there. Most are little operators 
with thousand- and _five-thousand- 
dollar chips, whose belief it is that 
the Congress of the United States 
may be manipulated or cozened as is 
a backward state legislature. Occa- 
sionally a number pool their cash to 
take out advertisements in political 
campaigns as far afield as Denver 
and San Francisco. 

Among these political dabblers, 
however, are four whose wealth is so 
prodigious that their fumblings with 
national politics cannot be ignored. 
Country boys all, strangers in the big 
city, their efforts, sometimes naive, 
sometimes shrewd, to remold Amer- 
ica to their image are worth more 
than a casual glance. 


H°* Roy CuLen of Houston, at 
the age of seventy-two, is the 
dean of the group. A man whose 
education stopped at the third grade, 
Cullen was brought up on a farm in 
Denton County. His elevation to the 
eminence of local sage and sachem 
can be dated almost precisely from 
the day when his drillers, in 1934, 
brought in the Tom O’Connor Hill, 
whose half billion barrels of reserves 
Mr. Cullen now shares with the great 
Humble Oil Company. 

A large, raw-boned, handsome old 
man, whose face glows with the rud- 
diness usually associated with the 
steady drinker, Cullen is an authen- 
tic primitive. Even in Houston, Cul- 
len is a character, a figure both of 
affection and of friendly jest, of 
whom it is irreverently said that he 
has reversed the old Texas gag from 


“If you’re so smart, why ain’t you 
rich?” to “If he’s so rich, why ain’t 
he smart?” 

The affection for Cullen in Hous- 
ton is easy to understand, for his 
status as a benefactor is unmatched 
in local annals. He has spent money 
lavishly on hospitals, churches, or- 
phanages, old people’s homes, and 
schools. His most favored charity is 
the University of Houston, to which 
he has given oil properties he con- 
siders to be worth $160 million and 
which even other oilmen appraise 
at around $80 million. These ges- 
tures, gratifying as they are to the 
inner man, have also produced a 
steady stream of local headlines, in- 
toxicating to ego and pride. They 
have further produced in the com- 
munity of Houston a desire to 
pamper the testy, often tearful old 
man in his foibles just as far as can 
be done. 

Thus the University of Houston 
boasts in its student officer corps a 
unit called the Cullen Rifles for 
which Cullen provides the uniforms. 
In the days when he was the largest 
contributor ($20,000 a year) to the 
Houston Symphony, the orchestra 
would play “Old Black Joe” to 
soothe its benefactor at otherwise 
austere concerts. Even when, at the 
university commencement exercises, 
Mr. Cullen became angry at the in- 
vocation of the preacher and pushed 
him bodily away from the micro- 
phone, no one protested very much. 
Cullen had found the preacher’s in- 
vocation “doleful” and besides, “he 
was just a little fellow anyway.” But 
when finally one night on the radio 
Mr. Cullen called Dean Acheson a 





“homosexual,” even the local stations 
had to cut him off. 

Cullen became interested in poli- 
tics during the late New Deal (which 
he loathes with incandescent fury) 
and war years, while Jesse Jones, 
grand master of the local political 
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scene, was in Washington leuding 
with the Messrs. Wallace and Roose- 
velt. Since the return of Jesse Jones 
to Houston after the war, Mr. Cullen 
has gone into a slight eclipse as a 
local oracle—an eclipse probably has- 
tened by his famous published pro- 
test that “Jones has been away from 
here for the last twenty-five to thirty 
years and has come back to Houston 
and decided, with the influence of a 
bunch of New York Jews, to run our 
city.” 


‘Ike . . . Attend to This... .’ 


In national politics, however, Mr. 
Cullen’s interest has been unflag- 
ging, and he takes a constant, metic- 
ulous interest in affairs of state. He 
showers President Eisenhower, Sen- 
ators, and Congressmen with tele- 
grams and letters whenever the mood 
seizes him. 

“You know,” he explained in Jan- 
uary of this year, “I groomed Ike for 
the Presidency. He’s a swell fellow. 
But he’s got some damned people 
around him who are inexperienced.” 
In March he elaborated: “In my 
opinion, Eisenhower, the Repub- 
lican Party, and the country itself 
would be a lot better off if the Presi- 
dent listened more attentively to Joe 
Martin and Joe McCarthy than he 
does to Dewey, Lodge, and Stassen.” 

Harold Stassen, Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
has particularly aroused Cullen’s ire, 
not only for his politics but as an 
ingrate. “You take this Stassen,” Cul- 
len said recently. “He’s a likable 
cuss. I furnished him some money 
to run for the nomination so he 
could then give the votes to Ike. He 
almost didn’t. I said, ‘Harold, you 
won't do. Mentally, you're a conserv- 
ative, but at heart you’re a socialist.’” 

Most lately, since the President 
has opposed the Bricker amendment, 
an increasing exasperation has been 
creeping into Cullen’s telegrams. 
One recent communication to the 
White House ended, “Ike, I hope 
you will not wait but attend to this 
important matter immediately.” 

If it is quite clear down in Hous- 
ton that Cullen is giving the Presi- 
dent one more chance to be good in 
these last few months, it is equally 
clear in which direction his al- 
legiance has shifted. Cullen, when 
he sponsors a man, does it up well 
amd usually starts by arranging.a 
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triumphal introductory tour through 
Texas for his choice. Senator Taft 
was so honored by Mr. Cullen in his 
heyday, as were Generals MacArthur 
and Eisenhower. Cullen’s favor has 
most recently settled on Senator Joe 
McCarthy, whom he styled “the 
greatest man in America” a few 
weeks ago when he personally spon- 
sored the Senator’s visit to deliver 
the commemorative address on San 
Jacinto Day. 

Coming trom another man, such 
mouthings might appear to be an 
advanced case of senile dementia. In 
Mr. Cullen’s case they are not. They 
are immodest and perhaps untruth- 
fully boastful, but they are but- 
tressed with a purse and with action 
that make him, even in his fumbling, 
untutored crudity, one of the nation’s 
most ambitious investors in political 
futures. 


a. as he does the slightest 
trace of Northern money or influ- 
ence in sovereign Texas, in 1952 
Cullen persuaded his conscience to 
put money down in no less than 
twenty-three other states beyond his 
native soil. His contributions went 
to campaigns in Wisconsin (McCar- 
thy), Indiana (Jenner), Idaho, 
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Maine, Connecticut, New Mexico, 
Washington, Nevada, Utah, Missouri, 
Montana, California (where he fi- 
nanced five candidacies, including 
that of Representative Ernest Bram- 
blett, since convicted of kickbacks 
and extortion), Virginia, Illinois, 
Maryland, New York, Ohio, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, and New 
Jersey. His sons-in-law went into 
Wyoming, Michigan, and Arizona. 
His political gambles were even bet- 
ter than wildcat drilling. In some 
thirty-four campaigns where Cullen 
money was staked, twenty-two of his 
choices were winners, and only a 
dozen were losers. 

In 1952 Cullen recorded direct 
contributions of $53,000 and his sons- 
in-law $19,750 more. Since it is axio- 
matic in American politics that re- 
corded contributions are like the tip 
of the iceberg, revealing only the 
smallest fraction of what is spent in 
elections, it may be assumed that 
Cullen has tried to influence many 
others. His contributions to Harold 
Stassen have been noted. He has been 
credited with a share in the defeat of 
former Senators Scott Lucas of II- 
linois, Frank Graham of North 
Carolina, and Claude Pepper of 
Florida. In Houston, one informed 
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estimate of his total political expen- 
ditures during 1951 and 1952 comes 
to $750,000. 

Mr. Cullen is essentially a simple 
man fortified with the perhaps naive 
belief that with enough money he 
can engineer passage of the Bricker 
amendment, make Presidents, and 
control Congressmen. It is doubtful 
whether he has any theology or ideol- 
ogy about how he would change 
and remake the United States. The 
only thing that seems certain is that 
he wants it changed. 


Just Two Country Boys 


The next two in the grand quad- 
rumvirate of Texas oilmen are Sid 
Richardson of Fort Worth and Clint 
Murchison of Dallas. Richardson 
and Murchison are different, in es- 
sence, from Cullen in that while 
Cullen is intoxicated with politics, 
Richardson and Murchison can take 
it or leave it alone, Close friends ever 
since their boyhood in the little cot- 
ton town of Athens, Texas, both still 
assume the air of homespun country 
boys. “Sid and Clint,” said one Dal- 
lasite, “are both nice guys. They 
have only the simplest, most inno- 
cent desire in the world—to make 
money. All they want is more.” 

In this pursuit of “more,” Sid has 
outstripped his chum Clint by sev- 
eral leagues, as he has outstripped, 
probably, every other living individ- 
ual in the United States. There is an 
almost monastic purity in Richard- 
son's single-minded devotion to the 
pursuit of wealth. A country trader 
who graduated from trading in bits 
and pieces of land, he entered the 
oil industry almost inevitably as a 
“leaseman,” a specialist in the brok- 
erage and huckstering of oil leases. 

Today Dallas is full of men who 
claim to remember when Sid Rich- 
ardson wore patches on his pants or 
had to borrow bus fare to get from 
Fort Worth to Dallas. The turning 
point of his career seems to have 
been reached in the cold December 
of 1933, when, wildcatting out in 
Winkler County in West Texas, his 
fortunes reached so low a_ point 
that local grocers refused him credit 
to buy food for his drillers and Sid 
had to go all the way to Fort Worth 
and truck borrowed groceries to his 
men for Christmas. 

Sid hit modestly on that one, but 
the big money did not flow until he 
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hit the Keystone sands in 1937. From 
then on Sid rolled. By the time he 
first met Dwight D. Eisenhower (who 
had just been made a brigadier gen- 
eral) on a train from Texas to Wash- 
ington, Sid’s income was over $2 
million a year or, in terms of oil, 
eight thousand barrels of “allow- 
able” a day. The find that projected 
him into the stratosphere of wealth 
did not come until 1943, when on a 
tract of leaseholdings he had pur- 
chased for $332,000 the famous El- 
lenberger lime was discovered. The 
reserves there were estimated at 250 
million barrels. And, as if fortune 





were not yet tired, when Sid moved 
his operations on to Louisiana in the 
postwar years he made another mon- 
ster strike at Cox Bay (estimated at 
250 million barrels) which makes 
him far and away the richest Ameri- 
can, with the possible exception of 
his Dallas neighbor H. L. Hunt, who 
may be his only rival in the billion- 
dollar bracket. 

Nothing seems to have interfered 
with Richardson in his quest for 
treasure. He is unmarried and has no 
children. He lives alone in an apart- 
ment in the Fort Worth Club, with 
a collection of Remington and Rus- 
sell paintings. Philanthropy holds 
little, if any, interest for him. Once 
during a trip across the country 
after the Keystone discovery had al- 








ready made Richardson rich, a travel- 
ing companion asked him, “Sid, 
why don’t you give Dallas a chil- 
dren’s hospital? Dallas hasn’t got a 
children’s hospital.” Said Sid: “Now 
if I do that, why, everyone in the 
world will come around asking me 
for money and I just don’t want to 
be bothered.” Sid’s friends accept 
this attitude, for the man has no pre- 
tense. “Why, Sid has no more civic 
responsibility than a coyote,” one of 
them said, “but he’s a nice guy.” 
No particular connection can be 
made between Richardson and any 
of the grosser forms of political 
manipulation. Texas Democrats of 
both the Shivercrat and the Loyalist 
persuasions consider Richardson still 
a Democrat; his friendship with Sam 
Rayburn is warm and enduring; 
along with a small minority of the 
Texas rich he has shown no enthusi- 
asm for Joe McCarthy. Politics, for 
him, seems to be simply the pleasures 
of association with the great and the 
respect the stark and massive dimen- 
sions of his wealth can earn from 
them in return. His association with 
Elliott Roosevelt in a Texas radio sta- 
tion was good for several meals at the 
White House before Sid took over 
the property when Elliott went off 
to war. His early meeting with Eisen- 
hower has flowered into a fine friend- 
ship. When Sid flew off to Paris, to 
visit Eisenhower at SHAPE, the trip 
had none of the flavor of a self-ap- 
pointed political mission, but was 
rather a call on the general by an old 
friend who advised him to run for 
the Presidency as a Democrat. Sid 
has since been a guest at the White 
House (perhaps a return invitation 
for the vacation he gave the Eisen- 
howers in 1949 on his private island 
off the Gulf coast), and his loyalty 
to Eisenhower remains undimin- 
ished. Content with his friends, an 
occasional drink, and an evening of 
canasta or poker, Sid Richardson be- 
haves like a thoroughly happy man. 


Clint 


Clint Murchison is by all odds a 
far more complex human being than 
his crony Sid. A stocky, rumpled man 
with an open and seemingly friendly 
expression, Murchison is described 
by some Dallas businessmen as a 
genius. “Like all geniuses and near 
geniuses,” one of them has said, 
“Clint is-a successful neurotic. Ex- 
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cept where some geniuses paint 
paintings and make music, Clint 
makes deals.” 

The base and core of the Murchi- 
son wealth is oil. Murchison’s in- 
terest in oil began in the early 1920's, 
when, lured into it by his boyhood 
friend Sid Richardson, he began to 
play around with leasing, drilling, 
and wildcatting. Like H. L. Hunt, 
Murchison achieved his present 
stature in the East Texas oil pool, 
where he seems to have been a front- 
rank performer in running and deal- 
ing in “hot dil” in the days when pro- 
ration was being established under 
National Guard bayonets. Murchi- 
son went on to found the Delhi Oil 
Company, to pioneer some of the 
first big natural-gas developments in 
north Texas, and was far, far above 
the field when the classical forms of 
oil accumulation began to pall on 
him and he lifted his eyes beyond 
the confines of the state. 


| yma HIs recent sortie into Wall 
Street’s Battle of the New York 
Central, Murchison’s business am- 
bitions seemed to be satisfied with 
biting off a series of small-sized $2- 
to $20-million properties. The ca- 
dence and diversity of these acquisi- 
tions is reflected only in part bv the 
headlines in the business section of 
the local paper: DALLAS MAN OPENS 
BROWNSVILLE BANK, MURCHISON BUYS 
VAULT FIRM, MURCHISON BUYS CON- 
TROL OF CARGO LINE, DALLASITE PAR- 
TICIPATES IN VENEZUELA PURCHASE, 
HEDDEN BAIT FIRM BOUGHT BY DAL- 
LASITE, MURCHISON BUYS MAGAZINE, 
LOCAL OILMAN WINS PLACE IN CANA- 
DIAN LINE, TEXAS OWNED CALIFORNIA 
HOTEL TO OPEN FOR BUSINESS, TWO 
TEXANS BUY BIG NEW YORK CENTRAL 
BLOCK. 

The records of Murchison’s elee- 
mosynary activities provide a rather 
odd counterpoint to this drumfire 
of headlines. The Murchison en- 
terprises in philanthropy best known 
to the public are the erection of 
seven prefabricated huts to house 
students at North Texas State Col- 
lege; two “opportunity awards” to 
be given annually for five years to 
students at Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; a gift of 197 
stuffed birds (coastal Texas speci- 
mens) to Southern Methodist Uni- 
Versity; and, finally, prizes totaling 
fifty dollars in a contest for Jeft-hand- 
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ed fiddlers. The latter were carefully 
stipulated as twenty-five dollars for 
first prize, fifteen for second, and ten 
for third—win, place and show. 

The headlines have omitted men- 
tion of enterprises Murchison has 
dabbled in and then withdrawn 
from, or which he has dabbled in 
and controlled without publicity. 
They have not mentioned his abor- 
tive effort to buy a chain of a hundred 
Texas newspapers during the Second 
World War, his control of Henry 
Holt & Co., New York publishers. 
They have also ignored what is com- 
mon knowledge in Dallas: that “Old 
Clint” is an “equity man,” his fi- 
nances entangled in a bookkeeper’s 
mare’s nest of bank credit and stock 
deals. Sometimes believed by North- 
erners to be the wealthiest of all 
Texans, Murchison is considered in 
Dallas the most vulnerable of the 
really “big rich.” To keep his status 
Clint must keep going—in business 
as well as in politics. 

In extenuation of the fact that 
Murchison, like Cullen and Hunt, 
has been publicly associated with 
Senator McCarthy for the past four 
years, his friends plead the simplest 
of excuses: that it’s necessary for 
business. They say that if he put 
money in the New Mexico guberna- 
torial race it was because he had 
utilities there; that when he tried to 
get pipeline transmission rights to 
bring Canadian natural gas down 
to the United States, he made a 
strenuous effort to contact the Duke 
of Windsor, believing that the Duke 
had valuable Canadian contacts. If 
Murchison supports McCarthy, they 





say, it’s simply because he’s looking 
for winners in Washington. 

All in all, Clint told a reporter 
recently, he has put something less 
than $40,000 into McCarthy, in- 
cluding expenses for the private air- 
plane Murchison has several times 
provided to fly the Senator into and 
around Texas. Murchison’s first con- 
tact with McCarthy occurred in 1950, 





when a relayed request from the 
Senator found Clint ready to put up 
$10,000 in the famous campaign that 
licked Senator Millard H. Tydings 
of Maryland with faked photos of 
Tydings and Earl Browder in a 
chummy attitude. In 1952, Clint put 
up money to help McCarthy defeat 
William Benton in Connecticut, and 
for McCarthy’s broadcast attack on 
Stevenson from Chicago. 

Murchison’s friends insist that he 
does all this without any particular 
passion or malice. And, despite 
Murchison’s hospitality to McCarthy 
during the San Jacinto Day visit, 
they say the relationship is cooling. 
As evidence, they point out that 
Murchison took the Senator sternly 
to task last October for not defend- 
ing Air Force Lieutenant Milo J. 
Radulovitch when the latter was ac- 
cused of disloyalty because of his 
family’s leftist tendencies. They 
stress that Murchison is no fanatic, 
no monomaniac, no ideologue; the 
same year that Clint put up $10,000 
to help McCarthy lick Benton, he 
donated $1,000 to the Democratic 
National Congressional Committee. 
If Senator McCarthy starts to slip, 
they predict that Murchison will dis- 
card him. He will turn out to have 
been a political dry hole. 


— ATTRIBUTES beside the im- 
measurable extent of their wealth 
bracket these three country boys 
who have made good. All three have 
earned a certain reservoir of affection 
from their fellow citizens, whether 
through their generosity, as in Cul- 
len’s case, or their homespun charm, 
as in the case of Murchison and 
Richardson. Their political ventures 
have in common an old-fashioned 
directness, typified by the belief that 
influence can be achieved simply by 
money and key contacts. 

The fourth man in the quadrum- 
virate, Haroldson L. Hunt of Dallas, 
is set apart from the others, first by 
the quality of foreboding and dis- 
taste that his name arouses even in 
the very rich, and second by the fact 
that he has learned that nowadays 
massive wealth, to defend itself, its 
prerogatives, and its principles, must 
have at its disposal massive means of 
communication. 


(This is the first of two installments 
of Mr. White’s article on Texas.) 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Saarlanders, 


The First ‘Europeans’? 


RICHARD YAHRAES 


Bap GODESBERG 
| serps of the German Fed- 
eral government at Bonn were 
agitated. Through open hall doors 
telephones could be heard jangling 
up and down the corridors. “Surely 
it requires a political decision,” a 
young man said earnestly. “Will 
police be there? . . . Positively no 
demonstrations .. .” 

For thirty-six hours the excitement 
mounted. Finally an aide respectful- 
ly outlined the problem to President 
Theodor Heuss. 

That coming Sunday, teams of a 
dozen European nations would meet 
for soccer playoffs at Cologne 
stadium. The terrible question: 
Should the delegation from the con- 
tested Saarland, now under French 
tutelage, be permitted to hoist its 
flag in Germany, which claims the 
borderland too? 

The white-haired professor looked 
thoughtful. “Hmmm, the Saar flag,” 
he said. “Never seen it. What does 
it look like?” 

“Herr Prdsident, it is a white cross 
against the French tricolor.” 


HIS WAS NOT, of course, the only 

or the most serious crisis that has 
arisen in recent years over the Saar- 
land, the Rhode Island-shaped wedge 
which used to split France and Ger- 
many but now promises—if all goes 
well—to unite them in an unprece- 
dented compromise. 

Compromise over the Saar would 
be an important enough event in 
itself. But if it really comes (as Kon- 
rad Adenauer and Georges Bidault 
have promised), it will remove what 
the Federal German Chancellor and 
the French Foreign Minister have 
called a last obstacle on the road to 
some form of European community. 

There is a curious irony here. 
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Europe’s plodding unifiers consider 
nationalism their implacable foe. 
But the Saar is one international 
state that nationalisms have built. 
For emotional as well as practical 
reasons, neither Bonn nor Paris can 
yield completely to the other over 
this symbolic 991 square miles of 
borderland. The dividing chasm 
runs deep: France wants the Saar- 
land separated from Germany once 
and for all, with a promise that West 
Germany will confirm the deal in 
the eventual peace treaty. The most 
the Germans feel able to grant is a 
“provisional” yielding of the border- 
land, a position the French fear the 





Germans might reverse in time of 
greater strength. 

Both sides realize, however, that 
world opinion grows weary of Fran- 
co-German tensions, and on the eve 
of Geneva both publicly reaffirmed 
their determination to Europeanize 
the Saar. 

Of course, the Germans are well 
aware that the French have always 
been careful to glamorize their na- 
tional ascendancy in the Saar with 
the label “Europeanization.” But 
now it appears that the Germans 
might consider withdrawing their 
own national claims on the border- 
land—provided that ‘“Europeaniza- 











tion” benefits Germany as well as 
France. 

The settlement that seems likely 
is a practical one rather than an 
ideal one, but any settlement at all 
would be something of a miracle. 


‘Give Me Ten Years .. .” 


Every day in the life of a Saarlander 
has become a kind of international 
Anschluss. The political tug of war 
is dramatized everywhere. The show 
windows of downtown Saarbriicken 
feature scarves of Indo-Chinese silk, 
foil-wrapped bottles of French cham- 
pagne, rosewood boxes of miniature 
French chocolates. On the other 
hand, the restaurants offer a bill of 
fare heavy with Wiener Schnitzel 
and Bratkartoffeln. 

But the idea of being neither 
French nor German but European 
also has deep roots in the Saar. After 
the First World War, when the bor- 
derland was separated from Ger- 
many at French insistence, it pros- 
pered for fifteen years under League 
of Nations rule. Through those 
balmy days between wars it shipped 
coal to France, processed steel from 
Lorraine, and kept its loyalties to it- 
self. Fhe French hoped during the 
1920's that the territory might count 
its economic blessings and vote to 
remain internationalized. But they 
ran up against centuries of predomi- 
nantly Germanic tradition and, espe- 
cially after 1933, the thundering ol 
Adolf Hitler. In the 1935 plebiscite 
more than ninety per cent of the 
Saarlanders voted to go “home to 
the Reich.” 

Hitler’s promise of big things 
ahead—“Give me ten years and you 
will not recognize your homeland”— 
came true on schedule in the Saar. 
In 1945 American troops advanced 
over terrain whose towns were 
seventy-five per cent destroyed, whose 
collieries were shattered, whose pop- 
ulation was dazed and twenty-five 
per cent homeless. 

At a time when the official food 
ration available for the rest of the 
defeated Germans was less than 
eighteen hundred calories a day, the 
border populace found itself not at 
all averse to accepting a special 
status. The Americans relinquished 
authority in the Saarland to the 
French, and the French rewarded 
Sarrois “co-operation” with one spe- 
cial favor after another: gradual re- 
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moval of occupation troops, industry 
saved from dismantling, by 1947 a 
constitution (French-inspired), and 
in 1950 conventions abolishing the 
more obvious signs of French con- 
trol. 


Te MAN who has spoken for 

France in the Saar during this 
past decade, and tried his best to 
make the Sarrois like it, is himself 
from a_borderland family that 
used German interchangeably with 
French. Gilbert Grandval, who lives 
in a villa on a wooded hill over- 
looking dingy Saarbriicken, has been 
successively since 1945 the territory’s 
Military Governor, High Commis- 
sioner, and first Ambassador from 
France. Nor are these delicate 
changes in title unappreciated by 
the people in the valley: The Military 
Governor ruled, the High Commis- 
sioner might influence the preamble 
to the constitution, but the Ambas- 
sador does no more than pull a string 
or two behind the scenes. 

Under Grandval’s benign and de- 
clining authority, the borderlanders 
have moved toward semi-autonomy 
on three separate levels: a new cus- 
toms union with France, old family 
ties with Germany, and the prospect 
of a future under Europe. 


Wedding of Coal and Iron 


On the wall behind Ambassador 
Grandval’s desk in the French Em- 
bassy at Saarbriicken is an oil paint- 
ing of the Saar at work: coal barges 
and cranes against a background of 
Bessemer converters. It is on this 
marriage of coal and iron that the 
French justify a whole area of for- 
eign policy—their paternalism in the 
Saar, their caution toward Germany, 
and their caginess about European 
union. 

As one corollary of this policy, the 
French have mated Saar coal with 
Lorraine iron, a few miles away. The 
Germans can hardly challenge the 
union, for their own Bismarck used 
the same economic text to merge the 
two territories after the war of 1870. 
The geographic Anschluss is so close 
that one coal mine has its entrance 
shaft in French Lorraine and sinks 
its veins deep into the Saar. The 
Saarlanders fabricate Lorraine iron, 
and in season Lorraine’s fresh vege- 
tables deck their dinner tables. 
France’s political preoccupation with 
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Europe’s distribution of heavy indus- 
try is understandable to all who visit 
the Ambassador and ponder his 
painting of the merger in the Saar. 

But foreign visitors to the Saar 
sometimes are irreverent enough to 
ask if the Schuman Plan wasn’t sup- 
posed to eliminate such economic 
worries. With a common European 





market, why does it matter who con- 
trols the borderland? 


M. Grandval smiles and replies: 
“It matters—just as it matters in a 
parliament which party has the most 
members." Then he produces a chart 
—a chart that French officials from 
Bonn to Washington are wont to 
pull from their desks when discuss- 
ing the Saar problem. It shows in 
cold statistics how much the Saar 
can swing the balance of power in 
the infant Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity: 

France with the Saar produces 
thirty-three per cent of the steel and 
thirty per cent of the coal of the six 
Schuman Plan countries, compared 
with Germany’s thirty-nine per cent 
and fifty per cent. But Germany with 
the Saar would reduce France’s 
quota to twenty-six per cent of the 
steel and twenty-three per cent of 
the coal, against forty-six per cent 
and fifty-seven per cent for Germany. 


pee FIGURES On national economic 
rivalries tend to leave visiting 
American Congressmen unimpressed. 
Wishfully they seek analogies for 
Europe in the peaceable “customs 
union” of our forty-eight states. 
More than one U.S. observer of the 
Franco-German-Saar dilemma has 
asked his European hosts: “Couldn’t 
you let free competition in a com- 
mon market work out its own 
levels?” 

The question applies not only to 
the Saar but to the whole Little Eu- 
rope of the Schuman Plan. A French 
official who helps frame his country’s 









German policy supplies this answer: 

“You Americans think from the 
romantic premise of a Europe al- 
ready united. We have to plan on a 
realistic basis of Europe still divided. 
We are divided by our differing 
standards of living, our differing 
taxes and social burdens, especially 
by our different nationalisms. 

“You mentioned the Saar. Some- 
times we French are accused of try- 
ing to annex it. No, we are not. But 
we want to make sure that Germany 
does not get it, either. 

“Why? Because we are already tak- 
ing a risk, going into a partnership 
with Germany, and we dare not 
make the risk too big. The Saar 
economy, remember, has helped to 
power two of Germany’s wars. For a 
while, we want that economy to con- 
tinue to move inside our French 
orbit. It need not move there indefi- 
nitely—only until Europe is genuine- 
ly a community.” 


The German View 


If the French have reservations about 
European unity, so does the Saar- 
land’s leading politician of the pro- 
German wing—a politician who cam- 
paigns without a party. 

Heinrich Schneider’s Democratic 
Saar Party was banned before the 
last Saarland elections. Schneider 
may not call a meeting in the Saar, 
but he is permitted to move freely 
about the territory and “explain” 
French tactics to whoever will listen. 

“The French are no fools,” Schnei- 
der has observed. “Paris tells Bonn 
suavely, Please confirm our economic 
grip on a separated Saar first, and 
we will agree to European unity 
second. 

“How do we Saarlanders for Ger- 
many feel about this? We reply, yes, 
we would sacrifice our nationality 
for the sake of Europe—if there is to 
be a Europe. 

“I tell you my opinion frankly— 
Europe is going to remain a collec- 
tion of states. Privately many French- 
men agree with me. In this case the 
Saar should go back where it be- 
longs, to Germany.” 


fe FOREMOST _internationalist 
across the border in Germany, 
Chancellor Adenauer, has no desire 
to let the Saar or Herr Schneider 
get in the way of his favorite project, 
French-German rapprochement un- 
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(near Stern's) 
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within 10 days and money will be refunded. 
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(off Fifth Avenue) 


144 West 57th Street 
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158 — STELLA STANDARD’S COOK BOOK 
Basic cook book of delicious recipes collected and 
tested this famous culinary expert. Over 750 
pages easy-to-prepare recipes include not only 
every standard dish for beginners, but tasty r- 
met creations from all over the world, such as 
Duck with Brandied Cherries, Chicken Cacciatora, 
Calf‘s Brains au Beurre Noir, and others that are 
surprisingly easy to make and turn out to be 
masterpieces, Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 
421 — NAKED HOLLYWOOD—Photos by Weegee 
Weegee, the fabulous photographer, has turned 
his camera on that most incrediole of all places. 
Here is NAKED HOLLYWC.DD—shocking, outrageous- 
ly funny, and artistically brilliant. 8” x 11” 
Pub. at $5.00. 


Only 1.98 
229 — A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF SCREEN 
PLAYWRITING 
By Lewis Herman. Complete and authoritative 


guide to screen and television writing, for writers, 








producers, and directors. Tells how to handle 
theming, plot patterns, character development, 
dramatic values, gimmicks, humor, flashbacks, 
camera nent, dial writing, dialects, and 
other luable infor Illustrated. 

Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 


448 — TWENTY-ONE VARIATIONS ON A THEME 

Collected by Donald Webster Cory. Stories about 

sexual deviation by D. H. Lawrence, Stefan 

Zweig, Henry James, Christopher Isherwood 

and 17 others. 436 pages. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 

506 — BAUDELAIRE—FLOWERS OF EVIL 

A privately printed limited edition of the work 
erally accorded to be the essence of decadence. 
is French poet of the 19th century plunges you 

into a world of bizarre surprises, astonishing beauty 

and mysterious terror. With startling drawings by 


Beresford Egan. Elegant 82 x 1034” volume 
translated by C. Bower Alcock. 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.95 


A36 — TOREROS—BULLFIGHT PRINTS 

All the drama and grace of bull-fighting cap- 
tured in these six full-color reproductions of Nico 
water-colors. With or without framing, these 
prints convey that rare bination of dy i 
and emotional tension found in the bull-fighting 
arena. Each measures 11” x 14.” Pub. at ees 


.20. All six only 
226 — GAUGUIN 
By John Rewald. 166 of Gauguin's best-known 
paintings perfectly reproduced in a beautiful 10°’ 
x 1234” volume. The 16 tipped-in plates are in 
magnificent full color—the 150 monotone plates are 
unusual for the depth of the tones and color 
vaiwes. English text. Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.88 
261 — PARIS HERSELF AGAIN 
By George Augustus Sala. Profusely decorated with 
more than 100 monotone illustrations, plus 19 full 
color —- by Victor Ross (with rticular 
emphasis on Parisian vetry). Paris as the author 
saw it and lived it at the peak of its charm and 
beauty after the Franco-Prussian war. Beautiful 
8Y2” x 11” volume. Pub. at $4.00. Now only 1.98 
275 — LONDON IN THE NINETIES 
Edited by Leonora Collins. Seventy-six 
of life in the “‘naughty nineties.’ Bo 
and nostalais, 

ife 





jotographs 
humorous 
this volume brings every-day scenes 
back to in. Twenty-five excerpts from 
writings of the 1890's help round out this pleasant 
collection. Imported. Pub. at $4.00. 


Now only 1.98 
574 — WRITING FICTION 
By Robert Smith. This successful author presents o 
ical guide to creative writing, filled with use- 
| information and guidance on every step from 
~ conception to marketing the story. 
ib. at $3.50. Only 1.00 


287 — ROUAULT 
Forty of Geo Rovault’s most treasured works 
(10 in full color) su ly reproduced on coated 
paper by skilled Parisian printing craftsmen. This 
world-famed 10” x 14” Hyperion edition contains a 
2000 word introduction by the artist himself. In- 
commentary on Rovault and his 
Alden Jewell. Imported. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
A26 — LOREN a THE CLOWN in 
Superb, giant-size silk-screen reproduction Mac- 
Iver’s Ustoved portrait of Emmett Kelly, the 
world-renowned, sad-faced clown. The sombre 
browns, muted greens and pale blues of the 
original (from the R. collection) 
have been faithfully reproduced in this 28’ high x 
2134" wide silk-screen print. A Marboro Ex- 
clusivel Only 3.88 
293 — FROM pcan 1948 — , 
Produced by the Contemporary Art jety o 
England. Profusely illustrated with 110 reproduc- 
tions of works by Rovault, Picasso, Matisse, Gil- 
Maillol, Sutherland, and Sickert. 


examines the 
of BT ees | art. 
pecial 


252 — THE PAINTER IN HISTORY 


move- 


Indexed. Pub. at $6.00. 

















582 — SEX, LITERATURE AND CENSORSHIP 

By D. H. Lawrence. Ed. by Harry T. Moore. Some 

of the most vital essays of our time a the 

first American appearance of Apro; parce. ¢ 

lady Chatterley’s Lover. Pub. at $3 Snip 149 

Al — DUFY: PADDOCK AT DEAUVILLE 
Reproduced with the extraordinary color fidelity 

and painstaking attention to detail you'd expect 

to find in prints selling at many times this price. 

A bright dash of red accents the greens and blues 

of this charming Raoul Dufy painting. 10/2” 

high x 2534" wide. A $10.00 value. Only 1.98 

502 — EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre here blends philosophy 

and psychology in presenting a new psychoanalysis 

based on = principles of existentialism. 

Pub. at $4.75. Only 2.98 

A63 — PICASSO: THE WHITE CLOWN 


You have never seen this famous Picasso 
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542 — ESKIMOS 
By Gontran De Poncins. Fifteen months among 
peoples of the Arctic vividly described by 
this scientist-adventurer who actually lived among 
. Sixty-four large photographs reveal the 
Eskimo as he lives, hunts, eats, and loves. 
834" x 11” volume printed in France. Pub. 
$5.00 Only 1.98 


266 — THREE CONTINENTS 
By Felix Topolski. In the stormy years of 1944 
and 1945, the author-artist travelled throughout 
Europe, Africa and Asia—with his sketchbook al- 
ways at his side. This magnificent work presents 
over 700 drawings, revealing humanity caught in 
turbulence of war. Luxurious, cloth-bound, 
10” x 12¥2” volume. Pub. at $10.00. 
Now only 2.98 


AS6 — KLEE: SILK-SCREEN PRINT 





in a more striking reproduction. It has been hand- 
screened in full-color by the skilled silk-screen 
process on an elegant, textured cocoa brown 
stock. Measures 13". wide ff Ry high—a size 
preferred by home de r f 
Limited quantity! Pub. at $10:00° ‘Now only 1.98 
30 — GREAT SYSTEMS OF YOGA 
By Professor Ernest Wood. Practical guide to Yoga 
as an aid to modern living. Explains how to at- 
tain increased power and faculty, poise, conserva- 
tion of energy and how to reach the deeper 
layers of consciousness, ie most people 
never experience. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 
~ — ROME 
Salvatorelli. A must for everyone interested 
4 this great cultural center. A brilliant collection 
of 128 magnificent photographs (with explanatory 
notes) pag, important edifice in and 
around Rome.  90-page English text takes you 
on a tour eg Antique, Old Christian, Medieval, 
Renaissance roque and 
ported from ho ay Pub. at $6.00. 
Al4 — DUFY: SEA AT LE HAVRE 
A beautiful, extra-large, full-color reproduction. 
Here are the subtle tones, delicate air, the 
blending of azure sky and sea that have made 
Raoul Dufy’s work so popular throughout the 
world. The closest thing to owning the original. 
18” high x 22” wide. A $10.00 value. 
Only 1.98 





g reproduction of = Harlequin. No 

matter how long you look at this 20’ wide by 24” 
igh painting, you will never tire of the bright 
colors and exciting design. Decorators recommend 

this print to add a note of brightness and 

life to any room. Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 


oe — THE EMOTIONS 

- £- Jean- -Paul Sartre. Outline of Sartre's new theory 
Delving into the 

magic “of the emotional ner gy he analyzes the 

roles which fear, lust, 

play in the life of man. Pub. at $2.75. “Only 1.00 


191 — MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 

By T. S. Eliot and Geo. Hoellering. With 123 illus- 
trations, 6 in color. Handsome volume on the 
film version, taini the lete scenario, 
original text of the play, together with the new 
scenes written especially for the film by Mr. 
Eliot and not elsewhere published. Pub. at 
$6.00. Only 1.98 











480 — CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
Gilt-decorated, 8-volume set. Robin Hood, Black 
Beauty, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Pinocchio, Alice in 
Wonderland, Hans Brinker, Grimm‘s Fairy Tales, 
Arabian Nights. 2,000 pages. Sturdy Library cloth 
binding. Pub. at $20.00 

Eight volume set, only 5.88 


583 — HEBREW CRIMINAL LAW 
By Hyman E. Goldin. An authoritative guide to the 





OIL PAINT REPLICAS 


OF VAN GOGH ORIGINALS 

These two late, superb Van Gogh’s are avail- 
able in a small noone ¥ Magnificent in color, 
resplendent in ya + genuine oil paint 

at you can tou they were reproduced 
directly from the originals in the Museum 
Fine Arts, Boston and the Metropolitan Museum 
rod Art, New York. Every heavy brush stroke 

has been painstakingly reproduced to make 
these Albert Urban Prints (the world’s finest oil 
paint reproductions) the closest thing to owning 
the origina's. 
A27 — CYPRESS TREES. A 70-screen reproduc- 
tion in greens, golds, pinks and blues. Pic- 
ture size: 21/2" x 2263" Pub. at —— 


A28 — HOUSES AT + wy 
production in greens, reds, golds = blues. 
Picture size: 21” x 26”. Pub. at $27, 

aly 5.88 


500 — ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 

Pe mn tens of thousands A articles on all the 
ificant religions of the world .. . a truly mend 
ievement.”"—N. Y. Times. Ed. by Vergilius 

with 190 collaborators. 844 pages. 

Pub, at $10.00. Only 4.88 

A9 — MODIGLIANI: — ae. 

Reproduced in this la size for on rst time any- 

where. The warm ech tonen A, russet 

background, the classical y=~ By of form, are 

illustrative of Modigliani’s late and most widely 

imed period. 2434" high x 16” wide. 

a $10.00 value. Only 1.98 

343 — POMPEI! 

By Amedeo Maiuri. 128 masterful photographs 

and a comprehensive text in English make this 

book a te addition for your librory. Tells the 

story of the famous city which, after being buried 

under volcanic ash for hundreds of 











students taly. 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
248 — PORTRAIT OF LONDON 
By Arthur Bush, famous BBC commentator. Tells the 
story of the heritage of the streets and buildi 
Zon Cent ~g ie yy 
tu: Ss. Ww 
PT r ‘ Special 1.00 
50 SEXUAL LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE 
By Hans Licht. Thoroughly explains the sexual 
background of the philosophy and art of Ancient 
— Deals with marriage customs; the human 
Greek literature; sexual relationships; 
itution homosexual love; etc. Beautiful- 
y bound, 356-page volume. illustrated. Only 4.88 
Al3 — MATISSE: ODALISQUE 
of fiery reds and deep 
one of the 


fidel 
tention to to detail maf this Jont-siee 19° 7" “high 
24” wide reproduction. A $10.00 valve. ly 1.98 





subject of Hebrew criminal jurisprudence 
as comune ¢ by the Jews in the centuries before 
and immediately after the as of the 

percagtee era. Pub. at $4.7. Only 1.98 


— THE DIARY OF A = 

By F, M. Dostoievsky. More than 1100 pages, fully 
an Dostoievsky’s famous 

Diary, here translated into English for the first 

time, is one of the major works of the 19th 

century. It is the intimate self-revelation of a man 

of genius, a treasure house of anecdote, remi- 

niscence, criticism, short stories and sketches 

by a master. 4.88 


486 — LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS 

By A. E. Mander. Clearly and expertly shows how 
you can train yourself to think more a 
and effectively, analyze complicated prob- 

lems, etc. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.98 


A44 — MONDRIAN: SILK-SCREEN PRINT 
A truly magnificent 13/2’ wide by 17” high color 
ction for those who appreciate the revolu- 
Sonary work of this controversial modern master. 
ik-screen process has perfectly captured the 
brilliant blue and yellow squares of the startling 

1925 Mondrian geometric design. Pub. at 
Now only 1.98 


— NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 





teacher, 
student and layman to pin-point quickly the name, 
place, event, catch-phrase, or any item in the more 
than 4000 entries. Over 700 pages. 
Pub. at $10.00. Special 3.88 


A42 — BRAQUE SILK-SCREEN: Zelos and Nike 
line to depict Zelos, the 
Greek mythical of ge and his sister 
Nike, the of Victory. is modern master- 
piece reproduced in bios os oo on 
an 11” wide x 25". high sheet by the 
table silk-screen process. Pub. af $600" ‘Only 1.98 
495 — = hy fay 2 OF ew ey 
Ed. by Vernon C. Branham, D and Samvel 8B. 
Kutash, Ph.D. Nearly 200" pooes, 6 Sao 
of existing facts on — ogy aby out- 
standing specialists. Pub. at $1 wy 2.98 
38 — WORLD BOOK OF MODERN BALLET 
By John Martin, dance critic of the New York 
Times. America’s leading authority presents an 
——_ ane ilets, ballet —v — all 
he — jets, cers, 
St have 


made 
ballet one ne of 





and 

the notable arts of our time. The 

por me we ly — text is ongenane by 160 
rb in 


teyn and Kaye. Pub. at $6.00. Now only 1.98 
496 — WHITEHEAD—ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

Alfred North Whitehead. ee his last book, 
ves a cross-section of Whitehead’s personal, 
scientific and educational writings. Pub. at 
$4.75. Only 2.98 





250 — THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
By Hans Wild and James Pope-Hennessy. Scenic 
tour through houses of Parliament, past and 
present. The “inside story” of the decor of Great 
Britain’s law-making bodies. Twenty-one rarely seen 
prints of the “old palace’ contrast with 
contemporary photographs. Imported. Special 1.49 
A7 — LAUTREC: GIRL PULLING ON STOCKING 
Lautrec’s richly varied pa! ‘ette reveals his sympathy 
for the dwellers of the music halls, bordellos, and 
the cafes of Montmartre. Every subtle tone has 
been perfectly captured in this giant-size 24’ 
high x 19” wide reproduction. 
A $10.00 value. Only 1.98 
a oe SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Ed. by A. P. Pillay and Albert Ellis. A rare collec- 
tion of 45 outstanding articles that originally ap- 
peared in The International Journal “7 Sexology 
and Marriage Hygiene. This unique contribution 
to the modern Science of Sex contains significant 
contributions from such recognized authorities as 
Clifford Allen, Le Mon Clerk, E. Grafenberg,and 
W. Schindler. 448 pages. Pub. at $7.50. Only 4.88 
Al6é — DEGAS BALLET DANCERS 
With startling authenticity, these 10 superb repro- 
ductions capture all the poetic imagination and 
delicate understanding of Degas’ prized ballet 
sketches. Each plate measures a full 17” x 13° 
each is printed on a color-tinted paper in- 
dividually chosen for the particular subject. Frame 
them for your home—you'll find no finer por- 
trayal of y — $ rare grace and beauty! 
Pub. at $7. Only 2.98 





FABULOUS OFFER! SAVE 66% AND MORE! 
20” x 26” Silk-Screen Reproductions of 
DEGAS’ BALLET SCENES 


Four masterpieces from the brush of Edgar 
Degas, reproduced with all the delicacy and 
charm of the originals. Here is the grace of the 
Parisian Ballet as only Edgar Degas could 
capture it. Silk-screened on finest quality, 
tinted, deckle-edged paper. The overall size of 
20’ x 26” allows ample space for framing. 
These Degas Ballet Scenes in your home will be 
a compliment to your taste. Only a 
limited quantity is available at ~~ sharply 
reduced prices so act immediately! 

B18 — SEATED DANCER. Printed arom 16” 
high x 20’ wide. Silk-screened on 

pastel green sheet. Pub. at $6.00 Only 1.49 
B19 — THREE STANDING DANCERS. Printed 
area: 16” high x 21’ wide. Silk-screened on 
a pastel green sheet. 

Pub. at $6.00. 


Only 1.49 
B20 — STUDY OF A DANCER IN PROFILE. 
Printed area: 21” high x 15’ wide. Silk- 
screened on a pastel blue sheet. 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.49 
B21 — STANDING DANCER. Printed area: 21" 


a 
pastel blue sheet. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.49 
B22 — MATCHED SET. All four of these charm- 
ing silk-screen prints. 

. at $24.00. Only 4.88 











45 — SMITHSONIAN SERIES: 12 VOLUMES 
Charles Greeley Abbot, Editor-in-Chief. 1,800 
illustrations—many in color. Authorized and pre- 
pared by the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
A great treasury of man’s knowledge and achieve- 
ment, comprehensively covering such subjects as 
Minerals, Insects, Birds and Beasts, Great Inven- 
tions, Fishes, Amphibians and Reptiles, Shelled 
Creatures and Geological Hist le Wild Animals, 
Plant Lore, North American Indians, -— Hand- 
some, durable red library binding. Pub. 

$100.00 Complete 12-volume set ro 24.88 
344 — ITALIAN BASILICAS AND CATHEDRALS 
By Leo ite Marchetti and Carlo Bevilaqua. This 





fine volu 127 ificent ———— 


of the maet famous Italian basilicas and ¢ 
= a 2 ge one nag he text in —_ cover- 
ing r histories the present. im- 
ported from Italy. ma at $6.00. Only 2.98 
A6é8 — —— CHINESE pee S 
Six magnificent 11 x 14” prints original paint- 
ings on = by the Chinese masters. These su 
reproductions reflect the mastery of brush control, 
the delicate hand, the — color and reality 
of the great Chinese school the llth to the 
7th 4 Me The subjects inclade flowers, birds, 
horses and painted “hr scenes of 
family life. Pub. at $6. Only 1.98 
479 — THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
Handsome 8-volume set containing David C - 
field, Pickwick Papers, Tale of Two Cities, Oliver 
> Christmas arol, etc. 2830 pages. De Luxe 
ry cloth di gilt st d — 
20.00. 8-volume set, y 5.88 
nae DUFY: ane 0 PRINT e . 
The Band—Dufy’s supe inting a gaily 
aoned: Parisian band on a s Brilliant reds 
and blues predominate. This Fimpressive 20” x 20” 
full-color silk-screen int is pe for 
framing. Pub. at $1 ‘ Now only 2.98 
Al2— ee BOATS ah, — 
ae i boats blend wit ves 
of ond sky to produce @ color harmony 
By only this master of 
create so well. Superb 30 "high 24” 
wide ion. A $10.00 waite. Only 1.98 






















































der the green-and-white flag of Eu- 
rope. Still Adenauer the practical 
politician is hard beset in Bonn. 
Forces to his left and to his right 
agree on hardly anything except that 
the Chancellor must not give away a 
single coal-packed mile of the Ger- 
man fatherland. 


— the best clue as to the pos- 
sibilities of early agreement 
comes from a German named Jakob 
Kaiser who has always been skeptical 
of borderland compromises. He 
heads Bonn’s energetic Ministry 
of All-German Affairs. Saarlanders 
credit this member of Adenauer’s 
Cabinet with a wide assortment of 
pro-German agitation in the bor- 
derland, including distribution of an 
excitable underground newspaper. 
Recently Kaiser was pondering the 
aftermath of the four-power confer- 
ence in Berlin. “Yes, we can expect a 
closer drawing together of the West,” 
he said—and then he abruptly broke 
into tears. Reaching for a handker- 
chief, he explained: “Excuse me, but 
I am thinking of what is about to 
happen within this western unity to 
our beloved Saarland.” If the sincere 
German nationalist Jakob Kaiser 
weeps over the fate of “our beloved 
Saarland,” it is because he concedes 
at least the next round to the sincere 
German internationalist Konrad 
Adenauer. 

Agreement on the Saar between 
Bonn and Paris, if presently signed 
and sealed, will be on French terms— 
with, of course, German and Euro- 
pean modifications. And that is be- 
cause most Germans in their present 
state of mind want new privileges 
as equal partners in a European 
community more than they want a 
wedge of borderland. Moreover, 
other western Europeans are being 
heard from, for a Franco-German 
quarrel is at once the neighbors’ 
business. Many of the neighbors 
think well of a proposal worked out 
for the Saarland by a Hollander who 
was commissioned for the job by the 
Council of Europe: 

Let the Schuman Plan countries, 
plus the United States and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, underwrite an interna- 
tionalized Saar, and go on with con- 
tinental unity from there. This is 
the gist of the recommendation: of 
Marinus van der Goes van Naters. 
The “Naters Plan” surveys ancient 
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rivalries along the Rhine frontier 
and concludes that in 1954 a disput- 
ed borderland properly belongs to 
all of Europe. 


The First ‘Europeans’ 


Whether by something like the Na- 
ters Plan or by direct Bonn-Paris 
agreement, the likelihood is that the 
Saar will remain for a while in the 
French economic orbit. Gradually it 
will open up its frontiers to limited 
trade with other countries—as and if 
Europe moves step by step closer to 
the common market in commodities 
and services that has begun with coal 
and steel. Meanwhile the Saar will 
enjoy local self-government—which 
its French sponsors, as a significant 
concession to the new thinking in 
Europe, have long since granted any- 
way. The Germans are pleading for 
a “genuine” (that is, not French- 
controlled) international status for 
the little territory, and so its foreign 
relations very possibly will be trans- 
ferred from Paris to some such Eu- 
rope-oriented group as the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. 


I MosT of this comes to pass, the 
Saarlanders will become the con- 
tinent’s first “Europeans.” In the 
transaction, the Germans consider 


that they are paying a price, the 
Saar, for France’s co-operation in 
European partnership. After a Saar 
settlement Bonn will expect Paris to 
deliver the long-awaited papers of 





partnership. Germany’s record until 
1945, added to France’s many prob- 
lems in Africa and Indo-China, has 
earned special consideration for 
Paris (the Germans concede the 
point) in every capital from Bonn to 
Washington. But off the record and 
once in a while publicly even inter- 
nationally minded Germans are sug- 














gesting that there must be some 
limits. Continued delay—a failure of 
the French National Assembly, for 
example, to ratify the European De- 
fense Community even after the 
break-up of the Geneva Conference— 
is sure to furnish fresh talking 
points for Saarlanders like Heinrich 
Schneider who doubt that there is to 
be a Europe, and for Germans like 
Jakob Kaiser who weep for lost 
lands. 


The Education of JoHo 


“The Saar is German to the bone,” 
Johannes Hoffmann told fellow Saar- 
landers in 1933. Today Johannes 
Hoffmann is the Saar’s highest local 
official, and what he tells fellow 
Saarlanders now reflects the chang- 
ing attitudes of two decades in the 
Saar and western Europe. 

By 1933 most Saarlanders, like 
many Europeans, had become bored 
with the League of Nations. Some- 
times the League’s earnest little net- 
work of committees did something 
worthwhile: For example, they gave 
the Saar an honest and efficient gov- 
ernment. But Europe of the 1930's 
was less fascinated by modest inter- 
national experiments than by color- 
ful claims of revived nationalisms. 

Johannes Hoffmann saw the dan- 
ger and soon modified his statement 
about being German to the bone. 
“The Saar is for Germany with 
Christ,” he declared in 1934, “not 
for Germany with Hitler.”” Next year 
when the Saarlanders nevertheless 
chose Hitler, Hoffmann chose exile. 
He is back now as the borderland’s 
Minister President, a European and 
a man of compromises. 

Johannes Hoffmann, whom Saar- 
landers call “JoHo” for short, spends 
his Saturday evenings in a hotel res- 
taurant having beers and playing 
skat with other elders of Saar- 
briicken. Portly, white-mustached 
JoHo looks and possibly may still 
feel German to the bone. But he 
speaks with warmth when he says 
that nationalism is no longer the 
answer either for the Saar or for 
Europe. 


AS THE THINKING of other Saar- 
landers evolved along with their 
President’s? As. proof that it has, 
Hoffmann recites the results of a 
vote taken in 1952. Since pro-Ger- 
man parties had been banned from 
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the campaign, publicists in Germany 
called on the Saarlanders to invali- 
date their ballots. Only one in four 
did so. 

Except for this ban on German- 
minded parties, civil liberties seem 
undisturbed in the Saar territory. 
Currents of the two opposing na- 
tionalisms blend with scarcely a rip- 
ple. Both languages are used by lec- 
turers at the territory’s new univer- 
sity. The Saarland of 1954, in fact, 
is a kind of microcosm that mingles 
in miniature the national fears and 
international hopes of the capitals 
of western Europe. 

Heinrich Schneider, the pro-Ger- 
man, has finished rebuilding his 
house, which was bombed out during 
the last war. The Saar—like Schnei- 
der’s house—stands directly between 
two nationalisms which have cloven 
the continent since shortly after 
Charlemagne. Yet Schneider is still 
dedicated to his “realistic” proposi- 
tion: “You will see . . . there is not 
going to be a Europe.” 

Johannes Hoffmann came _ back 
from Brazil to tell the orderly folk 
of his borderland that there must be 
a Europe. 

There are also the housewives of 
Neunkirchen, Ottweiler, Dilligen, 
and the other interior towns. Prob- 
ably they are no more and no less 
politically minded than housewives 
elsewhere in Europe, but they expe- 
rience the new status of the border- 
land whenever they shop for canned 
goods under unfamiliar labels print- 
ed in Paris and Lyon. 

There are the foreign and Sarrois 
students at the school of higher 
learning in a former barracks near 
Saarbriicken. The régime proudly 
calls it “the first European univer- 
sity” and points out that for thirty 
dollars a month even a workingman 
can send his children there. But a 
coal-blackened miner is not enthusi- 
astic: ““There’s a hitch. They teach 
some of the subjects in French. See 
the point? My kids would have to 
know two languages. . . .” 

But there is always some kind of 
hitch, and the real news along Eu- 
rope’s borders is the tolerance with 
which men who cannot have their 
own way are considering someone 
else’s way. A European - minded 
Hollander suggests that the Saar be 
taken from its “fatherland” and 
given to Europe—and the Chancellor 
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of the country from whom he would 
take it cordially invites the Holland- 
er to lunch. 


HE WAITER in a Saarbriicken hotel 
finally abandoned his stiff Eng- 
lish and fell eagerly into his native 
German to make a prediction: “You 








probably want to know which way 
we Saarlanders are going. Well, I can 
tell you. If they told us to vote to- 
morrow and gave us a choice of two 
countries to belong to, we would 
choose Germany. If. they gave us 
three choices, we would choose Eu- 
rope.” 


The Daughters of the 


American R--------n 


DOROTHY KAHN 


WASHINGTON 
Ts Daughters of the American 
Revolution held their sixty-third 
annual convention here last month 
in the heady atmosphere of power. 
Even before the delegates arrived in 
Washington, they had won a minor 
skirmish with the Air Force, which 
agreed, upon receipt of the organiza- 
tion’s protest, to restore cue initials 
“U.S.” to airmen’s insignia. 

The convention began with a flat- 
tering opening-night address by Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, and there were visits on suc- 
ceeding evenings from half a dozen 
of his colleagues: Bricker, Malone, 
Upton, Dworshak, Hickenlooper, and 
Eastland. 

They were personally addressed 
for the first time in sixteen years by 
a President of the United States. 
President Eisenhower, too, expressed 
admiration for the society. In con- 
trast, most delegates remembered 
that President Roosevelt had once 
outraged sensibilities by greeting 
them as “Fellow Immigrants,” and 
President Truman had made a na- 
tional joke of their desire to count 
the gold at Fort Knox. “We’ve come 
into our own at last,” commented a 
satisfied delegaie. “People used to 
laugh at us. Now they know we were 
right, and they can’t praise us 
enough. They know the D.A.R. is a 
power.” 

With a minimum of floor discus- 
sion, the delegates went overwhelm- 
ingly on record in support of a Con- 
stitutional amendment limiting the 
President's treaty-making powers and 
in support of Attorney General 





Brownell’s request for wiretapping 
privileges. They opposed admis- 
sion of Red China to the U.N., 
Federal aid to education, socialized 
medicine, and world government; 
favored the FBI, investigating com- 
mittees of Congress, and develop- 
ment of U.S. claims to Antarctica. 
They noted “the resistance of the 
American people to increased immi- 
gration over and beyond our quo- 
tas,” and recommended stiffening the 
Refugee Relief Act (under which 
eight people have so far been ad- 
mitted) to require signed assurances 
that no immigrant will “displace a 
citizen” from his job or house. 


Orchids and Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


It was a busy week. The convention 
began the day after Easter in the 
D.A.R.’s Constitution Hall, “the 
first, largest, and most beautiful 
headquarters ever built by women 
for women.” More than three thou- 
sand members crowded the corridors, 
swarmed around the concession 
booths, or rested on couches consid- 
erately placed in the halls. The hard- 
est workers were the pages in white 
dresses, who showed delegates to 
their seats, acted as couriers of mes- 
sages, and delivered flowers. The 
floral booths did a thriving business 
in orchids: white ones for $12.50 and 
purple for $5 and $7.50. A leading 
local florist kept his truck parked 
outside the hall throughout conven- 
tion week. 

The biggest evening session was 
National Defense Night, chaired by 
Mrs. James B. Patton, former Presi- 
dent-General and now in charge of 
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the National Defense Committee. 
Mrs. Patton outlined the high- 
lights of the year—the fact that Sen- 
ator Edward Martin’s flag bill had 
now been signed by the President, 
thus vindicating the Daughters’ posi- 
tion against a high-flying Nato ban- 
ner in Norfolk, Virginia; the contin- 
uing urgency of the Bricker amend- 
ment; awards of merit given by 
the organization to 274 patriotic 
adults; and awards of merit received 
by the organization from other pa- 
triotic groups. She asked the Daugh- 
ters if they knew that the telephone 
number of the nearest FBI agent is 
listed on the first page of all tele- 
phone directories. and warned them 
that Communist propaganda ‘still 
makes an appeal to “religious minor- 
ities” and “the so-called working 
class.” 

Mrs. Patton was succeeded by Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., who felt it unnecessary 
to go into specific problems—“the 
New Look, Indo-China, and the 
like’—and General J. Lawton Col- 
lins, who dealt entirely in specifics. 
“Arms and battleships are not all to 
national defense by any means,” Mr. 
Lewis told the delegates, and then 
implied that they might profitably 
devote themselves to a study of “the 
trained seals in the radio and press 
galleries who . . . pave the way for 
Communists.” General Collins, who 
looked somewhat surprised to be on 
the speakers’ platform, outlined the 
achievements of NATO and discussed 
the problem of Indo-China. He told 
the delegates that no nation can live 
alone, mentioning in passing that the 
United States was dependent on the 
rest of the world for raw materials. 
The delegates apparently preferred 
the viewpoint of Senator George 
Malone of Nevada. “There must be 
a better reason for intervention in 
Indo-China,” he said, “than the need 
for chrome.” (Nevada ranks mining 
as its second largest industry—after 
gambling. ) 


QO” ONE DAY the Daughters were 
greeted in succession by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Lowell Thomas, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Between celebrities 
they heard a brief discussion on 
proper handling of the flag by Ma- 
rine sergéaht Walter A. Petersen, 
Jr. The ladies found this subject 
more attractive in the abstract. They 
yawned through most of the ser- 
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Herblock in the Washington Post 


geant’s speech, awakening only to ap- 
plaud when he said no other flag 
should supersede the American. 
When the flag was actually brought 
out, fully half the Daughters failed 
to salute with hands over hearts, as 
the sergeant had instructed. (Later 
still, the special flag brought out 
to honor the President almost fell to 
the floor. A quick-thinking page 
saved the situation by stuffing its 
holster with Kleenex.) The conven- 
tion took elaborate security measures 
for the President’s arrival, requiring 
all members and reporters to be seat- 
ed an hour and a half in advance. 
Most delegates found the precaution 
thrilling, except for one sharp- 
tongued lady who afterward re- 
marked, “I was here when Presidents 
Hoover and Coolidge spoke to the 
D.A.R. We didn’t go through any 
security folderol then for the Presi- 
dent to speak to a group of loyal 
American citizens. I tell you, this 
country is really going to the dogs.” 


Genealogy and National Defense 


The D.A.R. was founded in 1890, 
and is open to women above the age 
of eighteen who are “descended from 
a man or woman who, with unfailing 
loyalty to the cause of American in- 
dependence, served . . . in one of the 
several Colonies or States . . . ; pro- 
vided the applicant is personally ac- 
ceptable to the Society.” Its present 
membership is about 180,000. Only 
one member, for reasons long since 
forgotten by the national officers, has 
ever been dropped for cause. Mem- 
bership claims are rigorously ex- 





amined by the Registrar-General, 
and about one claim in five is found 
valid. Financial levies are relatively 
light. Application for membership 
must be accompanied by $6, half of 
which is kept by the Society if the 
claim is rejected on genealogical 
grounds. Annual dues are $2 for a 
chapter member and $5 for a mem- 
ber at large. 

The society has three main fields 
of action: historical, educational, 
and patriotic. In its historical func- 
tion, it encourages the study of 
American history, and interest in 
genealogy; educationally, it owns and 
operates two schools in the South for 
underprivileged children and sends 
contributions to a dozen more. But 
only if a Daughter understands the 
patriotic phase, says the official hand- 
book, “can she challenge the forces 
of socialism, internationalism, and 
Communism, which are threatening 
to envelop the world today.” 

The D.A.R.’s operations will be 
supplemented this year by a speakers’ 
bureau to go before other civic 
groups to explain the national pro- 
gram, using material that is “factual, 
documented, and supplied by our 
National Defense office.” The litera- 
ture booth at the convention sold 
many samples of this material. Dele- 
gates went home well supplied with 
documents: We Must Abolish the 
United States and It Isn’t Safe to be 
an American by Joseph Kamp; The 


Lattimore Story and The Road | 


Ahead by John T. Flynn; Let’s Look 
at Our Foundations and Why You 
Buy Books That Sell Communism, 
both bearing the imprint of a New 
York organization called Guardians 
of American Education, Inc.; and as- 
sorted copies of Frank Hanighen’s 
Human Events and Merwin K. Hart's 
Economic Council Letter. 

In spite of official encouragement, 
many of the members find genealogy 
more interesting than national de- 
fense. Almost all the Daughters 
who were interviewed by this report- 
er said that they had joined the so- 
ciety because their ancestry warrant- 
ed it. They are not a wealthy group 
of women; most are small-town 
housewives, high-school graduates of 
the middle class. Most give their 
profession as “housewife,” and have 
little but organizational or church 
work to occupy their time. They de- 
rive a certain sense of security and 
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prestige from belonging to an organ- 
ization with definite genealogical re- 
strictions. Many spent the entire 
week of the convention in the 
D.A.R. library looking up their own 
heritage and checking the validity of 
others’. “When I think of our an- 
cestors, how they died for the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence—” said one delegate, 
with tears in her eyes and a voice too 
choked by emotion to continue. 


Majority Rule 


The organization frankly takes its 
tone from the influence and opinions 
of the leaders. Convention delegates 
all rise at every appearance of Presi- 
dent-General Grace S. Carraway, and 
all committee chairmen included in 
their reports a reference to the un- 
failing encouragement, inspiration, 
and leadership of Miss Carraway. 
Speakers at the convention are picked 
by Miss Carraway and the chairman 
of the Program Committee (whom 
she appoints). Resolutions may be 
submitted only by vote of the Resolu- 
tions Committee (appointed by Miss 
Carraway). Thus the organization 
reflects pretty faithfully her views. 
The organizational setup makes it 
difficult for members to disagree 
with their leaders. Voting delegates 
are first elected by their local chap- 
ters. They may not submit resolu- 
tions from the floor, but instead 
submit them to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for affirmative action. If a 
delegate wishes to amend a resolu- 
tion from the floor, she must submit 
four copies of her version, signed by 
herself and a seconder. She may 
speak only for three minutes in sup- 
port of her change. Only three 
amendments were suggested this 
year, and each was squelched after a 
brief word from a member of the 
Resolutions Committee explaining 
that (but not necessarily why) the 
Committee was not in favor. 


‘I Don’t Have Time .. .” 


In conversations I held with about 
a hundred delegates, fewer than a 
dozen disagreed with national poli- 
cies. One undaunted delegate said 
that she wished the convention 
would talk more about co-operation 
with other nations. “We can wave 
the flag so long,” she commented. 
When asked how many of her sisters 
would agree with her, she replied, “I 
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think a great many, but we're not 
vocal.” 

She was a rare exception. A Texas 
delegate was more typical, saying, 
“Heavens, I don’t have time for poli- 
tics myself. I wouldn’t dream of 
arguing with our committee, after 
they put so much time into studying 
these things. I believe in listening to 
the experts.” 

A lady from upstate New York 
summed up the situation: “At lunch 
today I sat next to two gentlemen 
from the State Department. (Of 
course they weren’t really gentle- 
men.) They really raked us over the 
coals. Said we’d be handed the line 
this afternoon and told just what to 
do. I never heard anything so silly 
in my life. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about women knows that you 
can’t push three thousand women 
around. We just agree with what we 
hear.” 

The great majority of the dele- 
gates I spoke with either didn’t hear 
the resolutions or felt that “the ex- 
perts” knew what they were doing, 
so that they didn’t have to concern 
themselves. Over a dozen felt that 
they not only understood the resolu- 
tions but agreed vehemently: “It’s 
that United Nations I’m worried 
about”; “And the Washington Post— 
you know what that is. That fellow 
Herblock ought to be put in jail”; 
“This business about government as- 
sistance. If the people of this country 
can’t stand on their own two feet, 
the way our ancestors did, it’s just 
too bad for them”; “I say I’m for the 
best man, but I’m really a Republi- 
can, I guess. Most said that the Presi- 
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dent’s address was “the biggest thrill 
of my life,” and Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s, 
talk was runner-up. 

However, the attitude toward 
Senator McCarthy was ambivalent. 
The resolutions did not mention 
him by name, and only Lewis re- 
ferred to him directly. Mrs. Cassius 
Clay of Paris, Kentucky, took the 
floor briefly to argue against a reso- 
lution praising Congressional inves- 
tigating committees. She felt that 
since there was then in Congress a 
conflict between one investigating 
committee and the Army (which is 
not a Communist organization, but 
one the D.A.R. has often praised), 
perhaps the delegates should with- 
hold approval “at least until the 
truth has been demonstrated. . . . 
Caesar’s wife should be above sus- 
picion.” A member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee quickly pointed 
out that the D.A.R. resolution was 
so vaguely phrased that it did not 
single out any committee, and the 
resolution passed with only Mrs. 
Clay’s dissent. 

In conversations the ladies were 
guarded about their opinions of the 
controversial Senator. One thought 
it would be beneath the dignity of 
the D.A.R. to notice him personally. 
Another said, “Of course I’m all for 
catching Communists. But I don’t 
know about McCarthy—he may just 
be a publicity stunt.” 


Look Out for Liberals! 


They had come to Washington to 
learn, they were going home enlight- 
ened. They were going to continue 
to work for the Bricker amendment, 
for, as the Ohio Senator told them, 
the “fight has just begun.” They 
were going to oppose immigration, 
world government, and socialism. 
The chairman of the Schools Com- 
mittee suggested that they heighten 
the work of screening textbooks for 
un-American influences. The chair- 
man of the Motion Picture Commit- 
tee urged increasing vigilance in 
rating movies. In their resolutions 
they had pledged themselves to seek 
“in their local communities effective 
measures” against teachers who in- 
voke the Fifth Amendment. Wheth- 
er they bestirred themselves or not, 
they had left their national officers 
with authority to speak in their 
names. 

To top it all they had from J. Ed- 
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gar Hoover himself new hunting 
licenses for a much wider variety of 
game. 

“To me,” the Fst director told 
the ladies, “one of the most unbe- 
lievable and unexplainable phenom- 
ena in the fight on Communism is 
the manner in which otherwise re- 
spectable, seemingly intelligent per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, aid the 
Communist cause more effectively 
than the Communists themselves. 
The pseudo liberal can be more de- 
structive than the known Commu- 


nist because of the esteem which his 
cloak of respectability invites.” 


Sasa DAUGHTERS were also given a 
sure-fire test for spotting sub- 
versives—anyone who criticizes Mr. 
Hoover’s agency: “The Fi has been 
in the front lines of the fight against 
the Communist menace for many 
years. Its effectiveness can be meas- 
ured by the intensity with which the 
Communists, their sympathizers and 
respectably cloaked apologists have 
advanced their attacks on the FBI.” 


Education in the South: 
If Segregation Is Ended... 


DOUGLASS CATER 


kK" eighteen months, Southern 
educators have been suffering 
acute jitters in anticipation of a 
Supreme Court decision on cases in- 
volving segregation in the public 
schools. When the Court reopened 
hearings on the cases last December, 
the jitters increased, for it was sus- 
pected this meant the Justices were 
going to face up squarely to the 
issues. 

The foremost Southern political 
leaders have not done much to allevi- 
ate these jitters. Governor James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina, for exam- 
ple, promised: “If the Court changes 
what is now the law of the land, we 
will, if it is possible, live within the 
law, preserve fhe pfiblic school sys- 
tem, and at the same time maintain 
segregation. If that is not possible, 
reluctantly we will abandon the 
school] system.” Governor Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia pushed 
through his state legislature a “pre- 
paredness program” to accomplish 
the same end. 

Even among the Southern editors, 
scholars, and churchmen who have 
valiantly fought to end discrimina- 
tion against the Negro, the present 
cases have presented a dilemma that 
seemed insoluble, at least along the 
orderly lines that they had worked 
out. If the Court should forthrightly 
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outlaw segregation, would it not pre- 
cipitate a battle in the South that 
might destroy achievements pain- 
fully won over the past two decades? 
Or if the Court avoids such a flat 
decision but calls for strenuous and 
swift fulfillment of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine on which the defend- 
ants base their case, how could the 
South bear the sudden economic 
burden without causing the white 
student’s benefits to decrease while 
the Negro’s were rising? In a region 
that did not completely achieve com- 
pulsory education until the end of 
the First World War, and which 
even today has woefully inadequate 
facilities, this does not seem a totally 
unlikely prospect. 


How Real Is the Threat? 


Before the Court acted, it was high 
time for someone to examine these 
problems calmly and factually. This 
is what forty-five experts, predomi- 
nantly Southerners, have now done 
under the auspices of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. The results of these 
studies have been turned over to 
Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor 
of the Arkansas Gazette, who has 
brilliantly reported them in The Ne- 
gro and the Schools (published by 
the University of North Carolina 


Press). This document should play a 
useful role in combating potential 
hysteria. 

Ashmore and his colleagues make 
no prediction as to how the Court 
will rule, but attempt instead to 
tackle the problem presented by any 
one of a number of possible deci- 
sions. How real is the threat of wide- 
spread strife and disorder if segrega- 
tion on the lower school levels is 
declared unconstitutional? They first 
consider the experience of the gradu- 
ate schools of twenty state universi- 
ties and forty-six private and church 
educational institutions that have 
begun to admit Negroes since 1949. 
A series of field studies on seventeen 
of these campuses, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Guy B. Johnson of 
the University of North Carolina, 
revealed several tense situations, but 
no more. Johnson reported: 

“In almost every instance when a 
state institution was faced with the 
fact that it might actually have to 
admit Negroes, there were serious 
predictions of violence and blood- 
shed if this thing came to pass. To 
the best of our knowledge, the first 
drop of blood is yet to be shed.” 

Without much ado, members of 
the two races have established new 
mores. On the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity campus, for example, Negroes 
room in the same dormitories, eat in 
the same dining room, but so far 
have not ventured into the swim- 
ming pool or attended a school 
dance. At the University of Arkansas 
Law School, a Negro student was 
elected president of a predominantly 
white dormitory. Generally, these 
“pioneers” have been treated either 
sympathetically or indifferently by 
their fellow students, and cautiously 
but fairly by the professors and col- 
lege administrators. Most have had 
difficulties academically, due to weak- 
nesses in their prior training. Only a 
very few, however, have had to drop 
out. Ashmore concludes: “The South- 
ern public has not cheered integra- 
tion in the graduate schools, but 
neither has it condemned it out of 
hand. . . . Nobody in the region seri- 
ously expects to see the tide turned 
back.” 


QO’ course, the South could provide 
no data for the lower schools, 
but the Ashmore project has con- 
ducted field studies in twenty-five 
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communities outside the South 
where school-segregation walls have 
been breaking down in recent years. 
These communities range from New 
Mexico to New Jersey, and the re- 
sults have been varied. In southern 
New Jersey, for example, a_ well- 
staffed state agency managed, with- 
out use of its enforcement powers, to 
integrate forty formerly segregated 
school districts rapidly and painless- 
ly. At the other end of the scale, 
Cairo, Illinois, a “sick city” long af- 
flicted with a history of violence and 
corruptton, erupted in an ugly way 
when the state legislature and Negro 
leaders tried to force the issue. In- 
tegration has proceeded slowly since 
then in Cairo. Ashmore finds that 
the experience of most non-Southern 
cities has fallen between these two 
extremes. 

It must also be noted that in most 
of these communities integration 
has been largely a marginal opera- 
tion as far as the actual mingling of 
students is concerned. Residential 
segregation patterns tend to perpetu- 
ate separation, even when the legal 
props are removed. Certainly such 
de facto segregation will persist for a 
long time in the South no matter 
how the Supreme Court rules. 


Catching Up 


Unless the Court reverts to a doc- 
trine that predates its 1896 decree of 
“separate but equal” in the famous 
Plessy v. Ferguson decision, the 
schools will have to be equalized. 
Economists working on the Ashmore 
project asked the question: “Can 
the South afford it?” The answer 
seems to be “Yes.” 

It is not an easily arrived-at an- 
swer. There is, of course, a formida- 
ble gap between the schooling pres- 
ently provided white students and 
that provided Negroes. An equally 
serious gap exists between urban and 
rural schooling, and within the rural 
school system the white-Negro gap 
is positively terrific. Besides the 
cement-and-mortar job that must be 
done, the whole system must be 
enlarged to accommodate a prospec- 
tive twenty per cent greater school 
population over the next decade. 

Progress has been made already. 
The South today is spending nearly 
twice as much as it did in 1940 on 
school-operating expenses, and near- 
ly eight times as much on capital 
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outlay. In 1940, only twenty-three 
cents was spent on capital investment 
for the Negro students to every dol- 
lar spent on the white; by 1952, the 
Negro was receiving eighty-two cents. 
A state like South Carolina, under- 
taking a $176-million program for 
new school construction, is designat- 
ing sixty per cent of it for Negroes. 
Though ranking forty-sixth in per 
capita income among the states, 
South Carolina is now tenth in the 
proportion of personal income de- 
voted to public-school expenditures. 
The South as a whole spends a larger 
percentage of personal income on 
education than the rest of the nation. 
Something akin to revolutionary zeal 
pervades the drive for more and bet- 
ter schools. As Governor Byrnes has 
remarked candidly, “To meet this 
situation we are forced to do now 








what we should have been doing 
for the last fifty years.” 


fs CLOSE the gap, the Ashmore 
gr 


oup concludes, will cost an 
additional twenty-three per cent in 
annual operating expenses and $3 
billion in capital outlay. Of course, 
the latter cost would be overwhelm- 
ing if it were levied all at once, but 
if income continues to rise in the 
South at the present rate of 3.1 per 
cent per year, and if the same high 
proportion of it continues to be de- 
voted to education, they estimate 
that the cost can be met in eight 
years. Of course, this effort would 
only gain the region a minimal edu- 
cation system, with standards some- 
what lower than those in a number 
of the South’s urban school systems 
today. To raise the whole system 
even higher would be an expensive 
task indeed. But here the South’s 
problem would be no different from 
that of any other region. 











Such economic forecasts fail to 
touch on the political conundrums 
involved, particularly the problem 
of how the richer areas of the South 
can be made to subsidize the poorer. 
But, as Ashmore points out, an 
incidental effect of the Negro’s drive 
for equal treatment has been to force 
Southern legislatures to view the 
problem as a whole, and that fact in 
itself gives at least some cause for 
hope. 

The report asserts that, contrary to 
popular assumption, segregation has 
not of itself been an important fac- 
tor in school costs until now, and is 
not likely to be in the immediate 
future, since the problem has been 
mainly one of meeting minimum de- 
mands. But as the South builds up 
its school system to the point at 
which emphasis can be placed on 
qualitative rather than quantitative 
improvement, Ashmore predicts that 
economic pressures will become even 
more powerful than legal action in 
forcing integration. 


" Pepi ocstes to these pressures is 
the fantastic twin migration 
from farm to city and fromm South to 
North begun by the Negro in re- 
cent years and apparently still con- 
tinuing. Nearly one and a third 
million Negroes left the farm during 
the decade 1940-1950; over a mil- 
lion quit the South. The sweeping 
nature of this change is made clear 
by a set of figures in the book’s sta- 
tistical tables, indicating that the 
Negro population of Montgomery 
County, Alabama, declined from 
72.5 per cent of the total in 1900 to 
43.6 in 1950. More and more the 
Negro is becoming a dweller in the 
old and decaying parts of the cities. 
Thus, Ashmore believes, the pressure 
to integrate will be felt keenly in 
two places: in the rural areas where 
separate schools for the dwindling 
Negro population will become in- 
creasingly costly, and in the “fringe” 
areas of the cities where the two races 
overlap. 


‘Way of Democracy’ 


“Segregation is on the way out,” 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, wrote, “and he who 
tries to tell the people otherwise 
does them great disservice. The prob- 
lem of the future is how to live with 
the change.” Yet the change may not 
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be so rude or so sweeping as the 
white Southerner has feared. What 
is called segregation in the South is 
a set of social and economic mores 
that vary from one place to another. 
In recent times there has been an 
increasing apartness of the two races 
as the Negro has gradually achieved 
status as an independent economic 
bargaining agent. 


T WOULD be optimistic in the ex- 
treme to pretend that the majority 
of Southern whites are prepared to 
accept the Negro on a basis of equal- 
ity or that the Negro is yet able to 
gain such equality. But change has 
been rapid, helped along by legal 
and economic pressures, enhanced by 
both religious and secular ideals that 


deny the idea of racial inferiority. 

As Ashmore hopefully concludes, 
“In the long sweep of history, the 
public school cases may be written 
down as the point at which the South 
cleared the last turning in the road 
to reunion—the point at which final- 
ly, and under protest, the region 
gave up its peculiar institutions and 
accepted the prevailing standards of 
the nation at large as the legal basis 
for its relationship with its minority 
race. This would not in itself bring 
about any great shift in Southern 
attitudes, nor even any far-reaching 
immediate changes in the pattern of 
bi-racial education. But it would re- 
define the goal the Southern people, 
white and Negro, are committed to 
seek in the way of democracy.” «» 


Algeria—France’s 
Next Indo-China? 


CLAIRE STERLING 


HE DAY the Second World War 

ended in Europe—May 8, 1945— 
one of the worst riots in the history 
of the French North African Empire 
broke out around Constantine, on 
the coast of Algeria. Nearly a hun- 
dred French colonists were killed. 
Between eight thousand (by French 
estimate) and thirty thousand (by 
Moslem estimate) natives were shot, 
lynched, or beaten to death in re- 
prisal. 

The Constantine uprising was put 
down in forty-eight hours, but the 
French have been putting down sim- 
ilar uprisings for nine years now 
along the thousand-mile coastline 
from Tunis to Casablanca, which is 
inhabited by twenty million people. 
This area, which includes Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, is of great 
strategic importance to the French. 
It is also the one area of the French 
Union which is closest to becoming 
another Indo-China. 

Censorship has considerably re- 
stricted the news from the French 
territories of North Africa; and what 
news there has been has come most- 
ly from Tunisia and Morocco, where 
the assassination of a prince or the 





deposition of a Sultan has attract- 
ed international attention. Algeria 
hasn’t provided many headlines since 














1945. But the situation there is uglier 
than the French will admit. 


Tout Va Trés Bien 


From the time Algeria was annexed 
in 1830, it has had a special claim 
on French pride and patriotism. It 








is true that apart from a few hun- 
dred miles of fertile plain along the 
Mediterranean and a few good min- 
eral deposits, its land is mainly use- 
less—the northern Sahara. But it was 
the oldest sizable colony of the 
French Empire; it has played an im- 
portant role in French military his- 
tory; its vineyards spring from the 
cuttings of French hillsides; its cap- 
ital, the port of Algiers, is as mellow 
and unmistakably French as many 
cities on the Continent; and it is the 
home of a million French colons 
(colonial settlers), some of whose 
families have lived there for four 
generations. 

It is, moreover, the one region in 
France Overseas where thousands 
of natives have for years thought of 
themselves—or wanted to be thought 
of—as Frenchmen, and where the 
earliest demands of native leaders 
were not for independence but for 
French democratic principles and 
stronger ties with Metropolitan 
France. 

For seven years now, these natives 
have apparently had what they 
wanted. The trouble in Constantine 
jolted France into keeping a promise 
made and repeated over several 
decades. Algeria occupies a unique 
position among French overseas pos- 
sessions. All of Algeria’s eight mil- 
lion Moslems—Arabs and Berbers— 
enjoy full French citizenship; the 
three most thickly populated prov- 
inces—Constantine, Algiers, Oran— 
are regular French Departments with 
thirty seats in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties; and half these seats are re- 
served for Moslem Deputies elected 
by their own people. 


| pes IN 1947, the National Assem- 
bly voted a new statue affirming 
the right of all Moslems in the coun- 
try to govern themselves through free 
elections, and setting up an Algerian 
Assembly empowered to eliminate 
some of their oldest grievances. Spe- 
cifically, the Assembly was instructed 
to: 

qSet up elected municipal coun- 
cils in place of the “Mixed Com- 
munes” and “Southern Territories” 
through which France had main- 
tained civil or military rule over 
ninety per cent of the Moslem popu- 
lation. 

Give the Moslem church back to 
the Moslems. The French had ex- 
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propriated all Mohammedan church 
property in 1830, and had kept such 
strict control over it since as to ap- 
point not just the imams (priests) 
but even sweepers in the mosques. 

Establish Arabic, along with 
French, as an official language in the 
schools and the state. 

Give the vote to Moslem women. 

Presumably these reforms have left 
the Algerian natives with nothing 
much to fight for, and ostensibly 
they’ve stopped fighting. There are 
no terrorists. There aren’t even many 
nationalists visible. And no more 
than a handful of the natives’ elected 
representatives could in any way be 
called combative. All fifteen Moslem 
Deputies in Paris are in complete 
harmony with the French Deputies 
from their Departments, and the 
same goes for all but five of the sixty 
Moslems in the Algerian Assembly. 
Even these five represent the mod- 
erate nationalist party, U.D.M.A. 
The extremists of the M.T.L.D. have 
no elected Deputies at all. 

Yet despite this benign appear- 
ance, the extremist M.T.L.D., which 
is interested in nothing less than 
throwing the French out of Algeria, 
claims to be supported by nine- 
tenths of the Moslems in the cities 
and by somewhere between a half 
and two-thirds of the natives in the 
bled, or back country. What is more, 
most of its strength has been picked 
up since the statute was passed. Nor 
is this surprising, considering what 
has happened to the statute. 

From the beginning, no one in 
Paris believed the statute would en- 
tirely satisfy the Moslems. French 
citizenship might have been enough 
for them before the Second World 
War. But the fall of France, the 
Atlantic Charter, the spread of in- 
dependence through the Moslem 
world, the birth of the Arab League, 
the massacre at Constantine—all 
tended to turn Algerian natives away 
from the idea of assimilation and 
toward demands for full independ- 
ence. Moreover, the statute gave 
them considerably less than equality 
at home; the colons, one-eighth as 
numerous as the Moslems, were guar- 
anteed fifty per cent representation 
in all Algeria’s elected bodies. 


Beni-Oui-Ouis 
Nevertheless, all Moslem leaders 
agree now that if the statute had 
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been applied with what Léon Blum 
called “loyalty and trust,” it could 
have brought peace to Algeria. 

But seven years have passed, and 
ninety per cent of the Moslems 
are still living under French civil or 
military rule and the Moslem church 
is still in French hands. Not only are 
the Moslem Deputies laughed at by 
colons and natives alike as “Beni- 
Oui-Ouis” or “yes men”; they are 
described by the authoritative Le 
Monde, with reason, as “the walking 
dispatch cases of the French Admin- 
istration, representing nobody but 
themselves.” 

On the record, these Deputies have 
been elected by the overwhelming 
majority of their constituents. In 
the 1951 Assembly elections, for ex- 
ample, Moslem voters in the com- 
mune of Ain-Bessen gave their pro- 
Administration candidate 1,784 votes 
out of a total 1,800; in Palestro, 676 
out of 676; in Beni-Rached, 728 out 
of 728; in Boudjerba, the remarkable 
total of 800 out of 500; and in Bi- 
bans, 862 out of 372. 

There is no question about how 
these results are managed. The meth- 
ods have been reporited- in- docu- 
mented detail by independent jour- 
nalists and by observers for the 
French Socialist and Popular Repub- 
lican Parties, who describe them as 
“covering France with dishonor” 
and as “absolutely intolerable.” 

Even without these witnesses, the 
details are available from the colons. 
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Not only do they talk freely about 
the system; they claim personal 
credit for having invented it, there- 
by winning a victory, as one of them 
put it, “against all the odds and all 
the dreamers in Paris.” 


r THE Statute of Algeria was ten 
years late for the Moslems, it came 
at least a century too soon for the 
colons. They too were alarmed by 
the 1945 insurrection. But they were 
convinced that the only way to han- 
dle nationalist sentiment was to sup- 
press it by force. “In all North Af- 
rica,” one of them wrote in an Al- 
giers paper, “the hour has come for 
the gendarme.” They argued that to 
appease the natives by giving them 
citizenship was merely to reward 
them for sedition and that to give 
natives the vote was to invite the 
destruction of everything the French 
had been trying to do in Algeria 
since 1830. 

The colons did more than oppose 
the statute. They threatened, on 
somewhat dubious grounds, to take 
the case to the United Nations, and 
if that failed, to secede from Met- 
ropolitan France and set up an in- 
dependent republic. The National 
Assembly voted the bill anyway. But, 
as Le Monde commented later, “the 
French government was afraid of 
what the French government had 
done.” 

By the time the first Assembly 
election was held, in‘ 1948, the 
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colons had perfected a plan to cancel 
out its effects, and had also per- 
suaded the Cabinet in Paris to look 
the other way. The plan worked as 
follows: 

The presidents of all voting bu- 
reaus were the local French adminis- 
trators, and, by order of Algeria’s 
Governor-General, no _ candidates 
were permitted to have watchers 
present until the balloting was over. 

The polling booths at Bou-Saada, 
Tamakrat, Aziz, and Guendoux were 
closed after being open only two 
hours. Voting urns were filled before 
the polls opened in Orléansville, 
Blida, Cherchel, and Attatba. Reg- 
ular urns were replaced by substi- 
tutes, with ballots neatly stacked in- 
side, after the polls in Sidi-bel-Abbés, 
Saida, and Ain-Bessen closed. 

In other districts, thousands of 
Moslems didn’t receive voting cer- 
tificates. Voting bureaus provided no 
private booths. Polling places were 
moved at the last minute from ap- 
pointed buildings to others several 
miles away with no information 
posted about the new location. Po- 
lice blockades kept voters from en- 
tering the polls altogether, and in 
several cases voting bureaus reversed 
their own official counts overnight. 

A few nationalists were permitted 
to win for appearance’ sake. But of 
the fifty-nine candidates put up by 
the M.T.L.D., thirty-three were 
jailed before Election Day; and of 
the nine who won, five were arrested 
as soon as the Assembly opened. 

Except in the largest cities such as 
Algiers, where they would be too 
exposed to public view, these meth- 
ods have been used and improved 
upon in every election held since 
and have kept the local legislature 
safe, at least as the colons see it. In 
its six years of life, the Algerian As- 
sembly has not worked out the terms 
for a single basic reform—or done 
anything else, for that matter, except 
haggle over the price of Algerian 
wine. The colons regard this record 
as a safe one, but it has created a 
sullen and suspicious native popula- 
tion, far more menacing than any 
the colons have faced before. 


You Can’t Live on Wine 

In Algeria, as elsewhere in North 
Africa, the generous aspirations of 
the French Republic have been be- 
trayed by a small minority of its citi- 
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zens, and a splendid chance has been 
missed. 

Algeria has all the incentives for 
nationalism that exist in neighbor- 
ing Morocco and Tunisia, and more. 
An official survey made in 1948 clas- 
sified sixty per cent of all Moslem 
families in the colony as “totally in- 
digent.” The colons have expro- 
priated two-fifths of the arable land, 
and it is by far the best land. The 
French have improved the land by 
modern methods, but that has only 
increased the Moslems’ resentment. 
In addition, while a good number 
of the colons have only modest hold- 
ings and are only moderately well 
off, the rich are extravagantly rich. 
Seventy of them own half a million 
acres, and most of what they grow 
is exported to Metropolitan France, 





leaving the natives with only a farm- 
hand’s wage of seventy-five cents a 
day and no other economic benefits. 
The biggest export crop is grapes for 
wine, which Moslems aren’t even 
supposed to drink. 

The wine problem is more serious 
than it might seem. Although AI- 
geria could feed itself before the war, 
the population is growing by two 
hundred thousand a year, and that is 
too fast for the land to keep up. 
The population increase is a tribute 
to the French health program, which 
is admirable. But it also raises the 
question of sustenance, and wine 
isn’t sustenance. Industrialization 
may be an answer. Algeria is in- 
dustrially self-sufficient only in paper 
bags, bottles, and tin cans. But be- 





yond this the possibilities are limited. 
The region has very little coal or 
any other resources for power. 

Still, some prospects for develop- 
ment might exist, that is, if the colons 
didn’t oppose the whole idea. By 
and large, they are much more inter- 
ested in protecting the market for 
manufactured goods from Metropol- 
itan France, where they have heavy 
investments. Besides, they fear the 
growth of a sophisticated and ex- 
pensive native proletariat. 

The Government-General has re- 
cently taken some steps to relieve the 
natives’ economic misery. For in- 
stance, it has set up a rural ameliora- 
tion program, to extend small gov- 
ernment loans (the private interest 
rate runs as high as fifty per cent a 
year) and to improve yield. But to 
date, the program has affected only 
120,000 Moslems out of almost six 
million living on the land. 


| ees troubles aren’t the only 
source of tension. There is the 
fact that since 1830 the Moslems 
have been denied the privilege of 
running their own church. There is 
also the question of education, not 
simply in Arabic but in any language 
at all. The colons have done their 
best to preserve illiteracy among the 
natives. During the centennial cele- 
bration of Algeria’s annexation, in 
1930, the French government offered 
a gift of $4 million for native educa- 
tion, but the colons turned it down. 
After 124 years of French rule, only 
sixty thousand Moslems have gram- 
mar-school certificates. There is 
room in the elementary schools for 
only 505,000 native children out of 
the two million who are of school 
age. Although the Government-Gen- 
eral has just begun a program to 
accommodate 210,000 more in five 
years, the native population by that 
time will have increased by a mil- 
lion. 

The situation is just as bad at the 
higher levels. Algeria has the only 
full university in North Africa west 
of Egypt. But of its five thousand stu- 
dents only 570 are Moslems. While 
there is no formal quota, the natives 
are discouraged from enrolling in 
hundreds of ways. They are also 
handicapped by inadequate prepara- 
tion. 

The lack of education is one rea- 
son why so few Moslems have been 
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permitted to share in administration. 
There are obviously others. The fact 
that only five thousand of the sixty 
thousand functionaries on the 
French payroll are natives is in itself 
a poor showing. But the fact that 
4,996 of these are either menial 
clerks or ushers is more appalling. 
Perhaps not many Moslems are fully 
prepared for government, but there 
surely must be more than four. 


Abbas and Hadj 


In spite of so many irritants over 
so many years, nationalism took long- 
er to penetrate Algeria than any- 
where else in North Africa. Indeed, 
Algerian nationalism scarcely existed 
before the war, and the European- 
ized elite of the Moslem community 
would have nothing to do with it 
when it first appeared. “If I had 
found an Algerian nation, I’d be a 
nationalist,” an outstanding leader 
of that community, Ferhat Abbas, 
wrote in 1936. “But I haven’t found 
it. I’ve asked history. I’ve questioned 
the living and dead. I’ve visited the 
cemeteries. No one spoke to me of 
it, and no one believes in it.” 

Abbas started life as a Berber 
shepherd, but through self-education 
and contact with the French has be- 
come a cultured French intellectual. 
All during the prewar years, he 
could conceive of no greater future 
for his fellow Moslems than to win 
recognition and equality within the 
French family. The party he formed, 
now the moderate U.D.M.A., was 
made up of middle-class intellectuals. 
It was the only really important na- 
tive party in Algeria until eventful 
1945. 

Abbas has very little influence to- 
day. He is completely outranked 
among the natives by Messali Hadj, 
leader of the M.T.L.D., who is de- 
scribed by his followers as being to 
Algeria “what Washington was to 
America, Kemal to Turkey, and 
Lenin to the U.S.S.R.” He is not, 
as the Government-General claims, 
aligned with Communists, though he 
was one twenty years ago. He is, how- 
ever, an uncompromising extremist 
whose program for Algeria is total in- 
dependence under the patronage of 
the Arab League. “The colons can 
Stay on, despite their abuses,” he 
said recently. “But they must give up 
French citizenship, and those with 
too much land must offer it to the 
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new state. If they accept this peace- 
fully, all right. If not, there will be 
civil war.” 

Hadj has been either in jail or in 
exile almost continually since 1937. 
At the moment he is confined at 


Niors, in France. But his party has 


won the loyalty of almost all the 
native workers in the cities and that 
of an impressive number of other 
Moslems. In the larger cities, which 
have been electing their own coun- 
cils for many years, the M.T.L.D. 
has been walking off with every 
Moslem seat in the councils; and 
where it advises abstention—as it has 
done in the bled for these last two 
Assembly elections — between __ fifty 
and eighty per cent of the Moslem 
voters respond by staying away from 
the polls. 

Hadj himself does not deserve all 
the credit for his party’s success. His 
own party workers attribute most of 
it to the colons, whose intransi- 
gence has made it impossible for 
any Moslem except a “Beni-Oui-Oui” 
to accept a moderate course any 
longer. Even Ferhat Abbas has be- 
come an extremist by colon stand- 
ards. He still wants to keep the 
French in Algeria (“Their technical 
skill and our numbers make us 
about even, and we need each 
other”) , but he will no longer settle 
for anything less than full autonomy. 
“It is an anachronism at the doors 
of Europe,” he says, “for the French 
to insist any further on colonial con- 
trol over a white race, linked to all 
Mediterranean races, perfectable, and 
demonstrably sincere in its desire for 
progress.” And he is deeply disillu- 
sioned with the “lie” of assimila- 








tion. “There is a European bloc and 
a Moslem bloc in Algeria,” he main- 
tains now, “distinct from one an- 
other and without a common soul. 
It is impossible to go on hoping for 
reform through assimilation, when 
the colons have prevented it since 
1887. From now on, Algerian Mos- 
lems ask nothing better than to be 
Algerian Moslems.” 


Courting Disaster 


This profound change in Moslem 
feelings is not only embarrassing 
for the French government but also 
extremely dangerous for the colons 
themselves. Before the war they had 
a choice between Abbas and Hadj— 
immediate minor concessions against 
eventual major ones. But now they 
have lost Abbas, and very soon they 
may have to make a choice between 
Hadj and something much worse. In 
1945, when Hadj and Abbas were 
both in prison because of the Con- 
stantine riots and when all nation- 
alist parties were shocked and de- 
moralized, it was the Communist 
Party that gained. In the municipal 
elections of that year—limited to a 
few big cities—the Communists shot 
up from zero to one hundred thou- 
sand votes. Moslems have little taste 
for dialectical materialism and Soviet 
atheism, and if they are drawn to 
revolutionaries, they prefer the Mo- 
hammedan kind. Without Hadj and 
his party, however, and with enough 
goading from the colons, they might 
some day decide to try what the 
Communists have to offer. 

It isn’t Hadj or his followers who 
point this out. The warning comes 
from Jacques Chevallier, the mayor 
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of Algiers. Chevallier has no incli- 
nation to hand Algeria over to the 
M.T.L.D.; indeed, he defends the 
use of trickery in the elections as 
being the only sure way of avoiding 
such an eventuality at this late date. 
He does, however, believe that the 
colons’ continuing refusal to com- 
promise can lead to nothing but dis- 
aster. “Algeria can’t be saved by a 
trial of strength, and only an im- 
becile would think it could,” he says. 
“Eight million against one million, 
and we should fight against them?” 

The solution, Chevallier says, lies 
in “understanding that we’ve created 
an inferiority complex among the 
Moslems and in working to wipe 
it out. 

“All twenty-five Moslem members 
of my city council are M.T.L.D.,” he 
points out, “and when I treat them 
with respect, like men, they collabo- 
rate perfectly. All our decisions, in 
fact, are unanimous, and we have no 
need of bullying or bribery. If we 
French can apply the same principle 
nationally—if we can bring ourselves 
to bring these Moslems out of the 
cage and into the light—we will no 
longer have a problem in Algeria.” 


i i colons may not have much 
time to take Chevallier’s advice. 
As he himself admits, no political 
compromise is likely to work for long 
unless the French can also find a 
way out of Algeria’s economic diffi- 
culties, and already they are racing 
against a depression. It was a severe 
drought that put the final edge on 
the Moslems’ anger in Constantine 
in 1945. Another one like it, coming 
on top of accumulating economic 
difficulties, could make the next up- 
rising worse. Even without that, the 
continuing pressure of a growing 
population could, in the longer run, 
have the same effect. 

Of course the French may be 
able to go on putting down these 
riots for some years to come. But 
the twenty: million Moslems in 
North Africa are the only ones 
of their faith who have not yet 
acquired independence. The area 
still open to old-fashioned colonial- 
ism has been steadily shrinking, and 
unless the colons are willing to 
change some of their prewar habits, 
the French Union may have as much 
trouble in North Africa as it has 
been having in Indo-China. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Looking Back on Eighty Years: 


‘We Are Freer . 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


(Mr. Maugham presented the follow- 
ing reminiscences as a_ birthday 
speech over the British Broadcasting 
Corporation.) 


A’ EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY is, of 
course, nothing at all remarka- 
ble. People live much longer nowa- 
days than they lived in the past, and 
one constantly hears of persons who 
are in their nineties and still in pos- 
session of all their faculties. 

In my long life I have seen many 
changes in our habits and customs 
and our general outlook. Memories 
are short, and even those who were 
in their prime half a century ago can 
recall only with an effort how dif- 
ferent the world was then. The 
young, of course, accept present con- 
ditions as though they had existed 
from time immemorial. 


Gaslight and Hansom Cabs 


The world I entered when at the 
age of eighteen I became a medical 
student was a world that knew noth- 
ing of aircraft, motorcars, movies, 
radio, or telephone. When I was still 
at school a lecturer came to Canter- 
bury to show us boys a new and very 
inadequate machine which haltingly 
reproduced the human voice. It was 
the first gramophone. The world I 
entered was a world that inadequate- 
ly warmed itself with coal fires, lit 
itself by gas and kerosene lamps, and 
looked upon a bathroom as a luxury 
out of the reach of all but the very 
wealthy. 

The well-to-do—carriage folk they 
were known as—drove in broughams 
and landaus, lesser folk in hansoms 
and four-wheelers, popularly known 
as growlers, and lesser folk still in 
busses drawn by stout horses. German 
bands and organ grinders wandered 
about the streets of London and had 
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to be bribed to move on. On Sundays 
the muffin man made his rounds 
ringing his melancholy bell and peo- 


.ple came out of their doors to buy 


muffins and crumpets for afternoon 
tea. 


i WAS a very inexpensive world. 
When I entered St. Thomas's 
Hospital I took a couple of furnished 
rooms in Vincent Square for which I 
paid eighteen shillings a week. My 
landlady provided me with a solid 
breakfast before I went to the hos- 
pital and high tea when I came 
back at half past six, and the two 
meals cost me about twelve shil- 
lings a week. For fourpence I 
lunched at St. Thomas’s on a scone 
and butter and a glass of milk. I was 
able to live very comfortably, pay my 
fees, buy my necessary instruments, 
clothe myself, and have a good deal 
of fun on fourteen pounds a month. 
And of course I could always in a 
pinch pawn my microscope for three 
pounds. 

I had enough money to go over to 
the theater at least once a week. The 
pit, to which I went, was not the 
orderly thing it is now. There were 
no queues. The crowd collected in a 





serried mass at the doors, and when 
they were opened there was a fierce 
struggle, with a lot of pushing and 
elbowing and shouting to get a good 
place. But that was part of the fun. 
I saw Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. 
I saw Mrs. Patrick Campbell in “The 
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Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and George 
Alexander in “The Importance of 
Being Earnest.” But my greatest 
pleasure was to go to the Tivoli on a 
Saturday afternoon. The music hall, 
now, alas, obsolete, was at the height 
of its glory. Dear Marie Lloyd, Bessie 
Bellwood, Vesta Tilley, Albert Che- 
valier, and Dan Leno were at the 
top of their form. Each of them, 
alone on the stage, was able to hold 
an audience entranced for twenty 
minutes at a time. The only come- 
dian I have seen in recent years who 
could be “compared with them was 
the lamented Sid Field. 


Student Days 


Traveling was cheap, too, in those 
days. When I was twenty I went to 
Italy by myself for the six weeks of 
Easter vacation. I went to Pisa and 
spent a wonderful month in Flor- 
ence, where I got a nice room and my 
board in the house of a widow lady 
(of mature age) for three shillings 
a day; then I went to Venice and 
Milan and so back to London. The 
trip, including railway fares, had cost 
me twenty pounds and given me 
several hundred pounds’ worth of 
pleasure. 

I spent five years at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. I was an unsatisfactory 
medical student, for my heart was 
not in it. I wanted, I had always 
wanted, to be a writer, and in the 
evenings, after my high tea, I wrote 
and read. Presently, I wrote a novel, 
called Liza of Lambeth, sent it to a 
publisher, and it was accepted. It ap- 
peared during my last year at the 
hospital and had something of a suc- 
cess. It was of course an accident, but 
naturally I did not know that. I felt 
I could afford to chuck medicine and 
make writing my profession; so, 
three days after passing the final 
examinations which gave me my 
medical qualifications, I set out for 
Spain to learn Spanish and write an- 
other book. 

Looking back now, after all these 
years, and knowing as I do the ter- 
rible difficulties of making a living 
by writing, the small chance there is 
of being successful, I realize that I 
was taking a fearful risk. It never 
even occurred to me. I abandoned 
the medical profession with relief, 
but I do not regret the five years I 
spent at the hospital—far from it. 
They taught me pretty well all I 
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know about human nature, for in a 
hospital you see it in the raw. People 
in pain, people in fear of death, do 
not try to hide anything from their 
doctor, and if they do he can gen- 
erally guess what they are hiding. 





I began this not intending that it 
should have an autobiographical ele- 
ment, but I do not seem to have been 
able to avoid it. The next ten years 
were very hard. I did not follow up 
my first success with another. I wrote 
several novels, only one of which had 
any merit, and I wrote a number of 
plays which managers returned to 
me more or less promptly. During 
those ten years I earned an aver- 
age of a hundred pounds a year. 
Then I had a bit of luck. The lessee 
and manager of the Court Theatre 
in Sloane Square put on a play that 
failed; the next play he had arranged 
to put on was not ready and he was 
at his wit’s end. He read a play of 
mine called “Lady Frederick,” and 
though he did not much like it, 
thought it might just run for the six 
weeks till the play he had in mind 
to follow it with could be produced. 
It ran for fifteen months. 


Social Life 


Within a short while I had four plays 
running in London at the same time. 
Nothing of the kind had ever hap- 
pened before, and the papers made 
a great to-do about it. If I might say 
it without immodesty, I was the talk 
of the town. One of the students at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital asked the emi- 
nent surgeon with whom I had 





worked as a “dresser” whether he re- 
membered me. “Yes, I remember him 
quite well,” he said, “Very sad. Very 
sad. One of our failures, I’m afraid.” 

From his standpoint, I suppose it 
was. A good many other people 
looked upon my success at unmerit- 
ed, and for all I know they were 
right. Anyhow it raised me from 
poverty to affluence and brought me 
many new friends. To go to the the- 
ater I no longer scrambled with the 
crowd to fight my way into the pit. 1 
went in the stalls. 

Now I come back to my original 
intention which was to tell you 
about the changes that have come 
about in the last fifty years or so. As 
a popular dramatist, much in the 
public eye, people asked me to din- 
ners, and some of the dinners were 
very grand indeed. The men wore 
tails and white ties, the ladies rich 
gowns with long trains. Of course 
they wore their hair long piled up 
on their heads, and much of it was 
false. As the guests assembled in the 
drawing room, the men were told 
which lady they were to take down 
to dinner, and when this was an- 
nounced you offered her your arm. 
The host went down first with the 
dowager of highest rank and the rest 
followed in a solemn procession 
which ended with the hostess, her 
hand on the arm of a duke or an 
ambassador. 


se AMOUNT of food provided at a 
party of this kind was prodigious. 
There was a choice of thick soup and 
clear soup to start with, then fish; 
after that came a white entrée and 
a brown entrée, then a roast. After 
that a sorbet was handed around. 
This was a water ice, and its object 
was to give you your second wind; 





then came such game as was in sea- 
son, followed by a choice of sweets, 
a savoury, and fruit. Sherry was 
served with the soup, and a variety 
of wines, including champagne, ac- 
companied the courses that followed. 

We who are used to the modest 
dinners of our own day cannot but 
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marvel at the amount people habitu- 
ally then ate. And eat it they did. 
Of course they suffered for it. They 
grew monstrously fat. At the end of 
the season they went to German wa- 
tering places to put their livers in 
order and get their weight down. I 
knew one man who went to Carlsbad 
every year with two sets of clothes, 
one set that he traveled out with and 
the other set that he put on at the 
end of his cure. 


Leaving Cards 


After you had been to dinner some- 
where, it was polite to pay a call on 
your hostess within a week. If she 
was not at home, which you fervent- 
ly hoped she would not be, you left 
two cards, one for her, one for her 
husband; but if she was, you, in a 
frock coat and pepper-and-salt trou- 
sers, patent-leather button boots with 
gray cloth uppers, holding your top 
hat in your hand, were shown up- 
stairs to the drawing room. You 
made such conversation as you could 
for ten minutes, and then, picking 
up your hat, which you had laid on 
the floor beside you, took your leave. 
When the front door was closed be- 
hind you, you heaved a great sigh of 
relief. 

All through the season balls were 
given, and if you were on the proper 
list you might receive two or three 
invitations for the same night. They 
were not at all the casual affairs 
which I am told balls are now. The 
men wore tails and white waistcoats, 
high collars and white gloves. The 
girls had cards on which you wrote 
your name for whatever dances you 
could get. They were accompanied 
by chaperones, mothers and aunts, 
who sat about chatting with one an- 
other till four or five in the morning, 
but with a watchful eye on their 
charges to see that they did not com- 
promise themselves by dancing too 
often with the same young man. 
There were no such dances as are 
danced now. We danced the polka 
and the lancers; we waltzed demure- 
ly around the room, and it was 
considered the height of bad form 
to reverse. 


Weekend Parties 


Then there were the weekend par- 
ties. By the time of which I am now 
speaking, I had bought myself a little 
house in Mayfair, still purely a resi- 
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dential district, and had acquired a 
cook, a housemaid, and a butler. In 
many grand houses twenty people or 
more would be asked for a weekend, 
and since the household staff could 
not cope with so many, one’s hostess 
would write and ask one to bring a 
valet. The women were asked to 
bring a maid. I had no valet so I 
took my butler. Now in those days 
the guests’ servants were placed for 
their meals in the servants’ hall ac- 
cording to precedence of their mas- 
ters and mistresses. I as an author 
had no precedence, and one day after 
we had been going to these parties 
for some months my butler came to 
me and said: “Look here, sir, I’m 
just about fed up with always being 
put right at bottom of the table at 
all these houses we go to. Couldn’t 
you be made an M.P. or something?” 
I regretfully told him I could not and 
he must put up with the humiliation 
as best he could. 

Of course at these parties everyone 
dressed for dinner as elaborately as 
at a London dinner party, but when 
the women retired for the night, the 
men repaired to their rooms to 
change their tails for dinner jackets, 
then recently introduced, and then 
went to the smoking room to talk, 
drink, and above all smoke, which 
they were not allowed to do in the 
drawing room. 


The Nouveaux Pauvres 


Life was very pleasant in those days— 
for some. The poor lived in squalid, 
verminous slums, worked long hours 
for a pittance, and in their old age 
had little to look forward to but the 
workhouse. The fear of unemploy- 
ment was always on their minds. 
The First World War, as far as I 
remember, made little difference in 
people’s lives. During the 1920’s the 
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rich seemed no less rich, the poor no 
better off. It was the Second World 
War, with its ruinous cost and the 
heavy taxation it entailed, which 
has brought about the momentous 
changes that affect us all. The rich 
are rich no longer. The great houses 
in which they lavishly entertained 
are turned into schools and institu- 
tions, or are left to go to wrack and 
ruin, and their owners are content 
to live in the porter’s lodge or in a 
London flat. The great houses in 
Mayfair are now offices, and that 
once select district is a fashionable 
shopping center. 

It is to the great credit of those 
who have lost so much that in gen- 
eral they accept the change in their 
circumstances not only with forti- 
tude but with good will. The poor, 
no longer so very poor, are better 
housed and better clothed. They 
have at last obtained the chance to 
live decent lives and can look to the 
future without misgiving. 

It is true that as a nation we are 
sadly impoverished, but in compen- 
sation as individuals we are freer. 
We have rid ourselves of many 
stupid prejudices. Relations between 
the sexes are more unconstrained. 
We are less formal in our dress and 
far more comfortable. We are less 
class-conscious. We are less prudish. 
We are less arrogant. In fact, I think 
we are nicer people than we were 
when I was young; and for all the 
hardships we have had to undergo, 
the scarcities, the restrictions, the 
regimentations, I think, we, the great 
mass of the people, are better off 
than ever before. The outstanding 
characteristic of the English people 
is good humor, and that, however 
adverse circumstances are, we seem 
able to maintain. It is a great 
strength. 
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The Friendliest People 


In the World, Fundamentally 


MARYA MANNES 


HE MEN WERE in the library after 

dinner when the host, a public- 
relations man, collared the visiting 
Danish scholar. } 

“What beats me,” he said, “is why 
all you people over there are scared 
of us. It’s easy enough to see why 
the Ru.sians should scare you. 
They're a primitive, aggressive race 
sitting right on your neck. But look 
at us. Did we ever want a war? It’s 
all we can do to keep an army going. 
Why, we're the friendliest people in 
the world, fundamentally.” 

“That is what we always believed,” 
said the pink-cheeked young man. 
The American looked at him sharp- 
ly. 

“Why the past tense? We're no 
different than we ever were.” 

“I am sorry, sir, but we believe 
that you are. You see”—and here he 
blushed—“‘we believe you are a vio- 
Jent race.” 

“Violent? Whocver put that idea 
in your head?” 

“It is what we see—what we read. 
Those comic books for children—” 

The American laughed, slapping 
his guest on the back. “Oh, those. 
My dear young man, my two boys 
were addicts and look at them now. 
Good clean young Americans, nor- 
mal as they come. There’s a lot of 
hysteria about that.” 

“I have heard, sir, that over twen- 
ty million crime comic books are 
published every month. And over 
the radio, at an investigation by 
Senators, I heard from people and 
doctors what they were doing to 
delinquency.” 

“There’s no proof, absolutely no 
proof. Sure, neurotic kids get ideas, 
maybe, but there’s no proof.” 

“There was in these hearings,” the 
young Scandinavian persisted ear- 
nestly, “a publisher of crime comics. 
A Senator held up to him the cover 
of one of his books showing a man 
holding in one hand an ax and in 
the other the cut-off head of a blonde 
woman. And the Senator asked, ‘Is 
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this in good taste?’ and the publisher 
said, yes, it was, for a cover of a hor- 
ror comic book, but that it would 
be bad taste if the man were holding 
the head higher so that the neck 
would show with the blood dripping 
from it. And the Senator said, ‘You 
have blood dripping from the 
mouth. You believe that is not vio- 
lent?’ ” 


o- it’s terrible,” said the Amer 
ican, “but that’s . 
“If fifty million children see things 
like this every day, do you not think 





they will feel less about shooting and 
murder and rape? They will be so 
used to violence that it does not seem 
like violence any more.” As the 
American was occupied in lighting 
his cigarette, the Danish scholar went 
on, “Your juvenile crime has risen 
greatly in the last year, I read.” 

“Plenty of factors. Slums. Broken 
families . . . My dear fellow, don’t 
blame it all on the comics. Anyway, 
you can’t stop them.” 

“We have,” said the Dane. “We 
think they are like the narcotics 





trade, only for the mind. We forbid 
them.” 

“Couldn’t do that here, my boy. 
Freedom of the press.” 


A" AMERICAN journalist came to 
join them, hearing “press.” The 
host said, “Al, this young man thinks 
we're a violent race. Basing it all on 
comic books. I told him—” 

The Dane interrupted, “No sir, I 
did not mean only—” 

“I agree,” cut in the journalist, 
and then to the Dane, “What else 
makes you think that?” 

“Oh, many things. Please, I like 
the American people very much, you 
are generous and kind, but this I 
speak of is something that is new, 
that was not before. I am thinking 
of your high-school students in their 
black leather jackets. They are loud 
and angry and dirty-mouthed and 
have no politeness at all. They do 
not seem to believe in anything. 
They are violent, like young storm 
troopers. And your sound, it is al- 
ways too loud. It is violent to the 
ear. And your bus drivers and motor- 
ists—they are always angry and 
brutal. I do not see any self-control 
anywhere—in the children or in the 
old. | have not anywhere seen dis- 
cipline.” 

“Oh, cities are always like that,” 
said the public-relations man. “You 
ought to get out into the country 
more. That’s where you'll find more 
people are decent and friendly.” 

The journalist grinned. “Did you 
see a TV show on Studio One about 
a month ago called “Thunder on 
Sycamore Street’?” 

“Yeah, Ruth and I did. Thought 
it was good, but overwritten and 
hysterical.” 

To the Dane the journalist said: 
“It was about a nice little suburban 
community, where all the neighbors 
in one street ganged together to 
throw out another neighbor because 
he was an ex-convict. They threw 
stones at him.” 


‘The Oath! The Oath!’ 


The young student shook his head. 
“That is too much. Surely it is not 
possible here.” 

“I didn’t think so either . . . until 
I heard a CBS documentary on Mrs. 
Peress and her Queens P.T.A. on 
the radio.” 

“Mrs. Peress? The wife of the army 
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dentist who was charged with having 
been a Communist?” 

“Yes. Weil, Edward Morgan—that 
was the commentator—was interview- 
ing the mothers and neighbors and 
P.T.A. members concerned, and 
what came out made ‘Sycamore 
Street’ seem like a kids’ party. Ap- 
parently at that meeting in Queens 
grown women screamed at Mrs. 
Peress: “The Oath! The Oath! Make 
her take the Oath!’ Mrs. Peress told 
Morgan she’d never seen such ‘un- 
democracy’; she didn’t think it was 
possible here. She said it was like 
people screaming ‘Confess! Confess!’ 
at the Salem witches. From all ac- 
counts, these ordinary housewives 
and mothers behaved like a crazed 
mob. The whole neighborhood was 
rotten with fear.” 

“Well now, Al, people are worried 
about Communist infiltration, you 
know. You can’t exactly blame 
them.” 

“But what are they afraid of, for 
heaven’s sake?” exploded the jour- 
nalist. “That their children might 
be subverted by contact with the 
children of a woman who was mar- 
ried to a man who might have been 
a Communist? Mrs. Peress wasn’t 
teaching. She’d apparently done a 
perfectly loyal job editing the P.T.A. 
magazine.” 


Sublimation, Anyone? 


“If you'll excuse me,” said the young 
Dane, “I think there is one cause 
for all this violence.” 

“One?” asked the journalist wryly. 

“What I have been thinking is 
that your people are so soft physi- 
cally—their life is so soft—that they 
must be violent in other ways. They 
do not walk or work in the open air 
or exercise as our young people do. 
They eat too much and they ride 
everywhere and they sit in hot rooms 
looking at things. So they must put 
their energy into their feeling. It has 
no physical way out.” 

“You may have something there,” 
said the public-relations man. “My 
God, you ought to hear the squawks 
from my boys when they can’t have 
the car for a party half a mile away!” 

The journalist turned to the 


Danish scholar. “What do you think 
about the brawl in our government?” 

Here the young foreigner blushed 
deeply. “I think I should not speak 
about this,” he said. 
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“I think that is the direct product 
of this violence you speak of. It is a 
violence against truth, against moral- 
ity. It is this violence that creates 
and supports a McCarthy. Isn’t it 
really this kind of violence that 
scares you people more than any 
other?” 

“Look here, Al,” said the publicist, 
“don’t try to tell us that everybody 
in the world is honest and moral 
except us!” 

“Certainly not. But we’re the only 
ones who think we are.” 

“Is it possible, perhaps,” said the 
young Dane hesitantly, “that you 
cannot have power without vio- 
lence?” 

“It is possible that you can,” said 
the journalist, “and we made a good 
start in that direction. But now. . 
Well, it depends on how many of us 


wear black leather jackets, break the 
windows of neighbors, scream “Take 
the Oath!’ and violate the truth. 
Isn’t that what you're scared of, 
really, you people in Europe? That 
and the H-bomb?” 


WOULDN'T worry too much,” said 
the public-relations man, pat- 
ting the scholar paternally on the 
back. “Just remember our boys in 
Korea—they were wonderful to the 
kids there. Fundamentally, we’re the 
kindest people in the world.” 
Someone else had engaged the 
young Dane’s attention, and the 
American took his compatriot to one 
side, saying in a low voice, ““Too bad 
—sounds like he had a dose of Red 
propaganda along the line.” 
“Think so?” said the journalist as 
he drifted away. 


The Big-Game Hunter 
Who Tamed an Elephant 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


Tue Days or ARMAGEDDON, 1909-1919 (LET- 
TERS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Volumes 
VII-VIII). Edited by Elting E. Morison. 
Harvard University Press. $20. 


THe REPUBLICAN ROOSEVELT, by John M. 
Blum. Harvard University Press. $3.50. 


sp E. Morison has now 
brought to completion his nota- 
ble edition of the letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The Days of Armageddon 
is the appropriate title for two 
reasons—not only to mark the Bull 
Moose campaign of 1912, when the 
Progressive Party pledged itself to 
battle for the Lord, but also to evoke 
the more authentic Armageddon 
that followed in Europe and con- 
demned the fire-eating Roosevelt to 
his final years of frustration and bit- 
terness. 

This eight-volume set will stand 
as a landmark in American histori- 
cal scholarship. And as a pendant 
to the Letters, there has now been 
published The Republican Roose- 
velt by John M. Blum, who, as asso- 
ciate editor of the Letters, contrib- 
uted many of the valuable footnotes 
and appendices. 








| mares BLuM focuses on a neg- 
lected but central aspect of T.R.— 
the man as politician. We know him 
in every other role, Mr. Blum cor- 
rectly complains—as trust-buster, as 
conservationist, as militarist, as nat- 
uralist; but we know him least in 
what was his longest and most cher- 
ished part—as “a professional Repub- 
lican politician from New York.” 
The Republican Roosevelt traces the 
steps by which Roosevelt rose from 
the New York Assembly to the Vice- 
Presidency; and then, in the most in- 
teresting passages of the work, Mr. 
Blum analyzes the means by which 
T.R. in the White House developed 
and amplified the arts of political 
leadership. Accidental President by 
virtue of an assassin’s bullet, regarded 
with suspicion by Mark Hanna, who 
was the actual ruler of the Republi- 
can Party, Roosevelt proceeded with 
ruthless skill and inexhaustible en- 
ergy to surround Hanna, isolate 
him, neutralize him, and make the 
Republican Party the effective in- 
strument of his own desires and 
policies. 
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Out of this experience Roosevelt 
emerged with a clear-cut conception 
of the basic problem of being a Re- 
publican—a conception often stated 
in Volume VII of the Letters. The 
Republican Party, as T.R. saw it, 
was composed of two conflicting tra- 
ditions. One group, “the heirs of the 
Cotton Whigs,” was in his view re- 
actionary, cowardly, and selfish; this 
group represented above all the 
business community, “men very pow- 
erful in certain lines and gifted with 
the ‘money touch,’ but with ideals 
which in “their essence are merely 
those of so many glorified pawn- 
brokers.”” The other group were the 
heirs of Lincoln, dedicated to “sane 
and tempered radicalism,” to justice 
and the public welfare. The Hannas 
had continued the tradition of the 
Cotton Whigs—the faction of the 
Whig Party which had refused to 
make an issue of slavery in the 1850's; 
but, as T.R. modestly put it, “while 
I was in power I got the Republican 
Party very well back to the Lincoln 
basis. . . . I endeavored to make .the 
Republican Party the radical pro- 
gressive party, as it had been in the 
day of Abraham Lincoln.” 

After 1909, to his alarm and hor- 
ror, he found his party, once he was 
out of office, slipping back to evil 
ways. He tried at first to correct these 
tendencies from within. Failing in 
this, he opposed Taft for the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1912; defeated 
here, he led a mass defection out of 
the Republican Convention to form 
his own party. I wish that Mr. Blum 
had subjected the events of 1912 to 
a more extensive analysis, because 
here the master professional poli- 
tician—like another master pro, Van 
Buren, in 1848—threw the book away 
and indulged in the egghead’s luxury 
of a lost cause. 


Leopard and His Spots 


With all his stunning gifts and suc- 
cesses, why did Roosevelt fail so 
miserably in his seven years in the 
White House to remake the Repub- 
lican Party? He had it back, he 
thought, “to the Lincoln basis”; yet 
within two years his successor, whom 
he had chosen himself, had so suc- 
cumbed to the Cotton Whig tradi- 
tion that in another two years the 
Lincolnian felt he had no choice 
but to leave Lincoln's old party. 
T.R. himself repeatedly and volu- 
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bly identified the cause of his failure, 
even if he may not have always been 
consistently aware of it: He could 
neither educate nor conquer the 
leaders of American business. With 
all his vigor and with his supreme 
qualities of leadership, he could not 
master the tradition of the Cotton 
Whigs except when he had all the 
power of the’ White House behind 
him; and while he could control it 
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precariously then, he could not, as 
the succeeding years showed, reform 
that tradition or destroy it. The 
worst government of all, he wrote to 
Lord Bryce in 1916, “is the govern- 
ment of the very rich . . . the gov- 
ernment of a plutocracy, a mere 
government of men who accept 
money-making as the highest, and 
indeed, the only higher expression 
of man’s activities.” Yet the faith in 
plutocracy turned out to be—save for 
the strange interludes of Lincoln and 
T.R. himself—the dominating tradi- 
tion of Republicanism. 

In 1918, in one of his last speeches, 
Roosevelt tried to outline a postwar 
program for the Republican Party. 
He called for a system of old-age, 
sickness, and unemployment insur- 
ance, for public housing, for Federal 
irrigation projects, for measures to 
combat farm tenancy—all proposals 
far in advance of anything contem- 
plated by Wilson and the Democrats. 
The contrast between Roosevelt’s 
program and Harding’s Administra- 
tion showed how total T.R.’s defeat 
had been, how far and irrevocably 
his party had strayed from the Lin- 
coln line. 


HE PUBLICATION of these volumes 
thus becomes particularly rele- 
vant for 1954. A new Republican 
Administration is confronted with 
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the problem of governing in the in- 
terests, not of a class, but of a great 
and variegated nation. The new Re- 
publican President is a man of good 
intentions and high ideals. Can he 
succeed where Theodore Roosevelt 
failed? 

The contrast between them is al- 
ready striking. Where Roosevelt 
could write, “The men with whom I 
feel genuine sympathy are not big 
business men, big corporation law- 
yers, big contractors,” Eisenhower 
dines with the leaders of big busi- 
ness, golfs with them, and regards 
them as the best brains of the coun- 
try. Where Roosevelt would write, 
“I am in every fiber of my body a 
radical,” Eisenhower beasts of 
his economic conservatism. Where 
Roosevelt would write, “No greater 
harm can be done to the body politic 
than by those men who, through 
reckless and indiscriminate accusa- 
tion of good men and bad men, hon- 
est men and dishonest men alike, 
finally so hopelessly puzzle the pub- 
lic that they do not believe that 
any man in public life is entirely 
straight” (and even, in a burst of 
prescience, could denounce “dema- 
gogues of the McCarthy type’— 
though he evidently meant Patrick 
H. McCarthy of San Francisco), Ei- 
senhower does not believe in discuss- 
ing personalities. T.R. did not al- 
ways live up to his words, but his 
mere utterance had significant edu- 
cational value. 

The Roosevelt experience shows 
how difficult the task of getting the 
Republican Party back “to the Lin- 
coln basis” must be. A party so com- 
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mitted by past history and present 
conviction to an uncritical faith in 
business wisdom and to the service of 
a single interest cannot easily be re- 
organized to serve the multi-interest 
needs of a multi-interest country. Yet 
a driving Presidential leadership can 
do something. If T.R. could not make 
his reconstruction of the party stick, 
at least he was able through his mas- 
tery of the resources of politics and 
his genius for personal leadership to 
overcome the single-interest drift for 
the seven years of his own Adminis- 
tration. 

Many fine and decent Republicans 
of the Lincoln-Roosevelt school 


counted on a new birth of Republi- 
can leadership in 1952. But the in- 
escapable question two years later is 
whether any Republican President 
who will not fight as hard as T.R., 
work as hard as T.R., politic as 
effectively as T.R., watch business 
pretensions as coolly as T.R. and 
care as much about social reform 
and conservation as T.R. can make 
any dent at all on the vast body of 
plutocratic inertia which is the pres- 
ent expression of the tradition of the 
Cotton Whigs. 

So far as present evidence is con- 
cerned, the Eisenhower approach is 
not likely to do the trick. «» 


Communist Power 


And Indian Policy 


HAROLD ISAACS 


\sIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE: A SURVEY 
OF THE Vasco DA GAMA EPpocH OF ASIAN 
History, 1498-1945, by K. M. Panikkar. 
John Day. $7.50. 


|S estar a 1948 and 1953 the public 
and private reports of K. M. 
Panikkar, India’s Ambassador to 
China, had much to do with shaping 
Indian attitudes toward Chinese 
Communism. Panikkar helped in ev- 
ery way he could to persuade Indians 
that the Peking Communist régime 
was democratic in form and fact, its 
domestic aims worthy and beneficial, 
its external acts wholly peaceful in 
content or purpose. Panikkar was 
later India’s Ambassador in Cairo, 
and there are some who connect him 
with the neutralist sounds now com- 
ing out of that capital. While thus 
busily engaged, Panikkar has also 
found time to produce a book of his- 
tory in which he attempts to reinter- 
pret the whole 450-year period of 
Europe’s impact on Asia from Vasco 
da Gama’s first landing in India in 
1498 down to the end of Europe’s 
power in our own day. In his book 
Panikkar continues his politics by 
other means. 

The job of evaluating this book 
would be much simpler if Panikkar 
were a routine Communist politician 
and this book the work of a routine 
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Communist hack. But Panikkar is 
something much more complicated; 
he is a shrewd, cynical, facile, and 
ambitious Indian politician who ap- 
pears to have decided that India’s 
future as a great power in Asia lies 





in an accommodation to the Soviet 
power system—if not, indeed, in be- 
coming a part of it. He appears to 
think that Russia and China are rid- 
ing the crest of the wave of the 
future, and that India must in some 
way ride with them if it is to fulfill 
a role as the power center of a vast 
belt of southern Asia stretching from 
the Red Sea to the outermost islands 
of Indonesia. 








This apparently need not mean, in 
Panikkar’s thinking, that India itself 
must go Communist. He hedges char- 
acteristically on this issue, presenting 
the Russian Revolution to Indians 
as the herald of a brave new world 
for all Asia, while insisting at several 
points that India’s greater religious 
and cultural cohesion gives it greater 
powers of resistance to Communist 
ideas than were inherent in the more 
secular, rationalist structure of Chi- 
nese thought and society. But he is 
careful to leave this an open ques- 
tion. For Panikkar, power is the 
thing; its form is a matter of detail. 

These views emerge only by im- 
plication in this book. They were 
much more bluntly set forth in a 
book Panikkar wrote in 1943, called 
The Future of Southeast Asia. At 
that time Panikkar saw his dream of 
Indian power being realized through 
the same kind of interim accommo- 
dation to a new external combina- 
tion of powers. But at that time it 
was going to be the revised power 
system of the West, with India join- 
ing the United States, a revitalized 
British Empire, a “regenerated” 
China (which he still saw then as a 
Nationalist China) , France, and Aus- 
tralia in a rearrangement of power 
interests and defensive combinations. 
This system was designed, fascinat- 
ingly enough, to set up a bulwark 
against Russia’s “southward march,” 
which Panikkar predicted would be 
resumed after the end of the war. He 
particularly saw the need of a part- 
nership between India and China 
for this purpose. 


Panikkar Sniffs the Wind 


Since 1943 the victory of the Chi- 
nese Communists has shifted the 
Asian balance of power. Panikkar 
has shifted with it. He now sees the 
future in terms of a rearrangement 
of power relationships among India, 
China, and the Soviet Union, instead 
of between India, China, and the 
West. Thus Panikkar, who could 
write eleven years ago of the “mis- 
ery,” “violence,” “civil war,” and 
“destruction” wrought by “impatient 
idealists” along the Communist path, 
has become transformed into a diplo- 
mat and publicist who sees only the 
good, the true, and the beautiful in 
the Communist transformation of 
China. Thus Panikkar in his present 
writing does a complete job of plas- 
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tic surgery on the historic face of 
Russia, changing it from an aggres- 
sive, expansionist power into a power 
that is not only benevolent now 
toward Asians but always has been 
down through the centuries. 

For some savor of the extraordi- 
nary degree of intellectual and moral 
opportunism involved here, it is 
worth noting that Panikkar in the 
past was not a supporter of Commu- 
nism; he was not even a supporter 
of the Congress freedom movement 
under Gandhi and Nehru. Of 
Nehru’s ewn generation and like 
Nehru a product of a British educa- 
tion, Panikkar chose to adapt him- 
self to British rule rather than to 
oppose it. His major career before 
India’s independence was in the role 
of courtier to Indian princes, whom 
he served as official, minister, and 
spokesman. And so while the Con- 
gress path to freedom lay through 
British jails, Panikkar’s led him 
through the marble palaces of the 
maharajahs. 

It is obvious that we have here a 
man of considerable intelligence and 
ability with a strong affinity for es- 
tablished power, a high capacity for 
calculating personal and _ political 
choices with minimum hindrance 
from moral scruples, and an interest 
in manipulating the elements of 
power—or in this case the facts of 
history—to his chosen ends. If events 
prove him “right,” Panikkar will be 
a major figure in tomorrow’s India. 


Historical Grab Bag 


Panikkar’s foray into history in the 
interests of these calculations is no 
work of independent scholarship. 
Panikkar makes no pretense what- 
ever of opening up any new sources 
of Asian historical materials or of 
introducing facts hitherto unknown 
or ignored by western historians. On 
the contrary, his careless, irregular, 
and scanty bibliographical notes 
show that he simply has drawn at 
will from established western works, 
and mostly from a few books in the 
English language at that. Aside from 
a bit of terminological trickery such 
as his use of the term “Vasca da 
Gama epoch,” he has nothing to add 
to the record, and often does a rather 
poor and sometimes incoherent job 
of resummarizing it. 

On the other hand, as an inter- 
preter of some facets of this history, 
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he often writes with perception and 
sometimes with brilliance. Of course 
Panikkar reviews the long history of 
the foolishness and rapacity of the 
western white man in Asia. In his 
considered estimate of the underly- 
ing European contribution in forc- 
ing Asia out of its old molds, and 
especially his evaluation of the Brit- 
ish impact on India, he is broad and 
even generous to a degree that few 
simple-minded nationalists and no 
single-minded Communists could ac- 
cept. But where he passes to mat- 
ters impinging upon his geopolitical 
conceptions and interests, he can 
adopt, apparently without a tremor, 
the system of calculated selection, 
omission, and falsification that is 
best exemplified in our time by what 
we know as Stalinist historiography. 

He squeezes his history to the last 
possible drop to help establish the 
sense of Indian-Chinese affinity that 
is a prime item in present-day Com- 
munist propaganda in India, even 
stopping to deny in a footnote that a 
large Chinese fleet which sailed into 
the Indian Ocean some six centuries 
ago committed any aggressive acts 
against India. 


pane most sedulous efforts 
here are reserved for a repainting, 
or complete whitewashing, of the his- 
toric role of Czarist Russia in rela- 
tion to China during the European 
epoch. Panikkar has had to ignore 
blandly or deliberately misuse a 
vast mountain of historic documen- 
tation to try to establish that Russia 
was always a benevolent and under- 
standing friend of China in contrast 
to the malevolent powers of the 
West, and that it joined for a short 
while in the attempted dismember- 
ment of China at the end of the last 
century only because the Czar was 
under the baleful influence of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II of Germany. In this ex- 
traordinary performance, Panikkar 
goes further than any but the most 
recent of Stalinist historians. He does 
so, of course, to exorcise the demon 
of Russian expansionism, the same 
“southward march” toward the In- 
dian Ocean of which Panikkar him- 
self was writing eleven years ago. 
There is in his treatment of eminent 
bygone Russians a tone of flattery 
almost worthy of a Byzantine cour- 
tier, a tone that Panikkar presuma- 
bly found effective with his princes 
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A thoughtful 
ex-Communist 
speaks his mind 


In this straightforward, unhysteric- 
al, and persuasive book, Granville 
Hicks tells of the strange appeal that 
Communism once had for men of 
good will like himself. His provocat- 

ive story casts light on the mistakes 
of a whole generation of young 
+ thinkers who accepted the ideology 
] of Communism. He tells what the 
experience meant to him, how he got 
out of the movement, and what we 
should do now to fight Communism 
at home. In a statement that clarifies 
the past and illuminates the present, 
he charts a course that reasonable 
and self-respecting Americans can 
follow. $3.50 
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and that he thinks will work on the 
barbarians in the Kremlin today. 

He attempts to remove another 
historic shadow in. the matter of 
Chinese expansionism toward the 
southern seas. In this connection it is 
of interest to note that the British 
writer Guy Wint, to whom Panikkar 
pays a special prefatorial tribute as 
guide and mentor, writes very plain- 
ly in his book The British in Asia of 
the need to realize that a strong 
China in modern times must be ex- 
pected to resume its own southward 
march. “Should China,” Wint wrote 
in 1947, “overcome its internal divi- 
sions it will have both resources and 
ambitions which may make it a diffi- 
cult neighbor for the countries of 
South Asia.” 

Panikkar, who quotes extensively 
from Wint on other subjects, is very 
careful not to quote him on this one. 
But it is obvious that he cannot be 
free of this preoccupation. Indeed, 
the truest thing to say about the 
particular kind of Indian political 
mentality represented by Panikkar 
is that it finds itself in the anteroom 
of the totalitarians not because of 
stupidity or malevolence, but because 
of fear. 


BOOK NOTES 


PICTURES FROM AN INSTITUTION, by Randall 
Jarrell, Knopf. $3.50. 


R. JARRELL is widely and de- 

servedly known as a poet and a 
critic. In this book, his first novel, his 
talents in both capacities are bril- 
liantly demonstrated. Half satire, 
half parody of life in a progressive 
women’s college, the book describes 
not so much the institution as the 
people in it; these people do not 
grow, they hardly move, but like fig- 
ures in a painting they do exist, in- 
dubitably and with sharper-than-life 
precision. 

The author lavishes his most dev- 
astating imagery on the professional 
boy president of the college and on 
Gertrude Johnson, a visiting lady 
novelist of formidable penetration 
and malice. It was foolish of the 
president to say that Gertrude’s bark 
was worse than her bite: “Gertrude’s 
bark was her bite; and many a bite 
has lain awake all night longing to 
be Gertrude’s bark.” The trouble 
with Gertrude, who could be “witty 
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without even lying,” was that “she 
did not know—or rather, did not be- 
lieve—what it was like to be a human 
being.” As for the president, “He was 
a labyrinth in which no one could 
manage to remain for even a minute, 
because there were in it no wrong 
turnings.” 

The interplay of wit, sensibility, 
and perception ranges from clever 
and too-clever gibes to tight, neatly 
turned epigrams. Thus, of a hatchet- 
faced Yankee: “Mr. Daudier had 
been pushed up and down New Eng- 
land several times, head-first, by a 
glacier; this face was what was left. 
(Or, from another point of view, 
New England was what was left.)” 

Or again, “To Americans, English 
manners are far more frightening 
than none at all.” Or again, “I de- 
cided that Europeans and Americans 
are like men and women: they un- 
derstand each other worse, and it 
matters less, than either of them 
suppose.” 

In the show windows of art gal- 
leries, one often finds mounted over 
an old Dutch still life or interior a 
magnifying glass trained on a par- 
ticularly crowded bit of canvas. Seen 
thus, the perfection of detail seems 
endlessly fascinating. But presently 
one feels the need of movement, air, 
and openness. Reading Mr. Jarrell’s 
book is rather like that. In the end 
it becomes, for all the extraordinary 
entertainment it provides, something 
to escape from. 


GENERAL DEAN’s Story, as told to William 
L. Worden by Major General William F. 
Dean. Viking. $5. 


“Go people who had escaped 

from Taejon that day [July 20, 
1950] reported that they last had 
seen me firing a pistol at a tank. 
Well, they did, but I’m not proud of 
it. As that last tank passed I banged 
away at it with a .45; but even then 
I wasn’t silly enough to think I could 
do anything with a pistol. It was 
plain rage and frustration—just 
Dean losing his temper.” 

General Dean’s 24th Infantry Di- 
vision was the first to land in Korea 
from Japan in a desperate attempt to 
slow down the massive Communist 
armored onslaught from the north. 
Surrounded in Taejon after three 
weeks of fight-and-fall-back, Dean 











and his forward Headquarters men 
tried to shoot their way out. They 
ran into a roadblock, abandoned 
their jeeps, and were scattered in the 
dark. After more than a month of 
lonely wandering toward the U.N. 
lines, the General was betrayed, 
physically overpowered, and cap- 
tured. As a prisoner of the North 
Koreans from August 24, 1950, until 
September 4, 1953, Dean was inter- 
rogated, systematically frozen nearly 
to death, threatened with torture, 
starved to a skinny caricature, and 
moved from one squalid hut to an- 
other as the fighting swayed north 
and south. 

The great enemy was time. Dean 
fought boredom by setting new rec- 
ords in fly swatting (522 kills in a 
day; 25,475 in the year 1952), calcu- 
lating squares and square roots, and 
just thinking. One of the things he 
thought about was his military gov- 
ernorship of South Korea from Oc- 
tober, 1947, to August, 1948, and 
how he could have done that job 
better. A few of his conclusions 
ought to be pasted inside the brass 
hat of every officer in command of 
U.S. armed forces overseas: 

“. .. first . . . to emphasize to our 
own people the terrific harm done 
by thoughtlessness. . . . Again and 
again I was told that this man or 
that one had come north because 
he had decided he never could get 
along with people who called him a 
‘gook,’ or worse, among themselves; 
because he resented American atten- 
tions to Korean women; or because 
he hated to see foreigners riding in 
his country in big automobiles while 
he and his family had to walk. 

“When I was governor a Korean 
newspaper, in a friendly news story, 
once called me ‘the general who 
walks,’ because of my habit of walk- 
ing to the office—for exercise, not 
political effect .. At the time I 
thought the title was amusing, but 
before I left Korea in 1953 I realized 
that walking had been one of the 
best things I did in that job and 
much more effective than some of my 
carefully planned activities. If I 
were governor again I would certain- 
ly walk more—and so would a lot of 
other people in the American part 
of the government. And use of the 
term ‘gook,’ or its many equivalents, 
by Americans, would be an offense 
for military punishment.” 
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